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A BIDDING PRAYER 


E SHALL pray unto Almighty God, before the whole fair fel- 
lowship of heaven, for the Holy Catholic Church which is to 


; the uttermost parts of the earth; for the sanctity and unity of 
its faith and for the strength and purity of its testimony; for all bishops 
and pastors and for all Christians throughout the world, that the 
mercy of God may be upon them and that they may pray for us; and, 
herein, for our own congregation of Christ’s flock, for its tranquillity 
and holiness, for the loving kindness of its members, and their fruit- 
fulness in all good works. 

Ye shall pray for all Rulers and Governors throughout the world; 
for all placed in positions of eminence and trust; and for all their fel- 
low-labourers who serve the welfare of mankind. 

Ye shall pray also for the sick, the afflicted, and the dying; for cap- 
tives and prisoners; for all in peril, temptation, and sin; for the per- 
secuted and oppressed; for such as are occupied with works of mercy, 
in missions at home and abroad, and in seats of learning, colleges, and 
schools. 


As used in the opening service of worship at the North American Ecumenical Conference, Toronto, Canada, 
Fune 1947. 
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ISSUES OF THE PEACE 
By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


HE time is ripe for serious and sustained discussion of what 

have come to be known familiarly as ‘‘peace aims.” ‘The rea- 

sons which have heretofore led both the British and Ameri- 
can governments to postpone formal declarations and to discourage 
general discussion are familiar. In the case of Britain, the argument 
was twofold. Consideration of peace aims would divert attention 
from the one paramount task. And it would tend to raise divisions of 
opinion within a national mind and will whose unity must be main- 
tained at any cost. In the case of the United States, it was urged that 
attention to post-war problems would excuse the American people 
from facing immediate decisions. 

So long as the outcome of the entire conflict focussed upon the 
successful defense of the British Isles against the threat of invasion 
daily imminent, and so long as the American people had not yet 
thought their way through on the main issue, these arguments mus- 
tered considerable cogency. ‘They can no longer be urged with the 
same persuasiveness. Meanwhile, other powerful considerations, 
always present though dormant, urge concentration upon the issues 
of peace. They lead to a position that may be summarized in two 
simple propositions. Peace aims must be declared, and declared now, 
if victory in the war is to be made certain. Peace aims must be de- 
clared and declared now, if just and enduring peace is to be achieved 
when the conflict ceases. 


II 


Peace aims must be declared, and declared now, if victory in the war is to be 
made certain. This is because of the influence which such declarations 
will have upon opinion in the United States, among the subjugated 
peoples, within the orbit of the dictators, and possibly even in Great 
Britain itself. 

The policy of the American government is now reasonably assured. 
The President’s speech of September 11, 1941, — in the perspective of 
history, possibly the most momentous of his utterances — imple- 
mented from day to day since by a series of concrete actions, has 
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- carried the nation across the divide. It is virtually certain that we 
shall move lumberingly forward through intermediate stages to full 
 belligerency. The process may take longer than many would wish. It 
may or may not be formalized in a declaration of war. But the final 
outcome is well-nigh inescapable. 
This certainty by no means assures unity among the American 
people and their sacrificial devotion to the tasks at hand. It needs no 
arguing that the present position of national morale is, at nearly 
every point, far from satisfactory. There is small prospect that it will 
mend through reiterated exhortations along present lines. Thus far, 
the case for American participation has been argued almost entirely 
in terms of self-defense or of aid to Britain. It needs to be frankly 
recognized that we have just about exhausted the possibilities of 
moving the American people either by the motive of self-security or 
by appeals to “‘save Britain.” 
Here British experience in the present struggle and American ex- 
_ perience in the last World War furnish illuminating precedents. It is 
universally recognized that the British people never got their backs 
under the job until after Dunquerque, that is until their backs were 
hard against the wall and conquest of the British Isles a daily possi- 
bility. But there is no likelihood that the American people will be 
confronted by a comparable extremity which might wring from them 
a comparable effort. The argument from direct Nazi threat to Ameri- 
can security is not immediately obvious; it is never overwhelmingly 
convincing. 

__ Asecond decisive factor in the British situation is also absent from 
~ ours. Face to face with a threat of annihilation demanding national 
unity, the British have a powerful national tradition, centuries old, 
upon which they can fall back as the ground of that unity. But if 
unity is to be achieved here, it cannot be through recourse to the past, 
but only through united concentration upon a goal ahead claiming 
and steeling the national will. 

The parallel from the last War is instructive. ‘The American people 
may have been self-deceived; there can be no question about their 
own conviction in the matter. They did not conceive themselves 
; entering that war to safeguard their own security, but to secure for 
the whole world including themselves a Great Possibility made vivid 

and compelling to them through the “peace aims” declared by 

President Wilson. Similarly today. Despite all the disillusionment 
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over the last peace, the line of argument which moved the American 
people to action twenty-five years ago is no less valid today. Despite 
the rancid legacy of an era of debunking, the springs of response to 
that argument still lie just beneath the surface of the American mind. 
Our people will certainly never enter a world war willingly unless 
persuaded that their own interests are in some fashion imperilled. 
But they will never give themselves wholeheartedly to war beyond 
their own borders except in service of a Cause which transcends the 
narrow dictates of self-interest. As things are now going, America’s 
formal partnership in the struggle seems assured. But the concern and 
effort of the American people will continue halfhearted unless they 
are claimed by possibilities for the future worthy of supreme devotion. 

So much for American opinion. The bearing of peace aims upon 
the European peoples is hardly less weighty. Sporadic resistance 
among the subjugated nations has been magnificent. It is by no means 
certain that these fires will continue to smoulder under Nazi instru- 
ments of repression, or that they will be strong to flame up at the 
crucial hour into effective organized rebellion, unless fed not merely 
by hate but by a compelling hope of the kind of world order which 
the victorious Allies intend to assure. 

Much more important, however, is the present effect of unspoken 
or inadequate peace aims in steeling German resistance, and the 
potential influence of affirmative peace aims in undermining blind 
confidence in Hitler and thus preparing the break-up of German 
unity which is essential both for speediest victory and for return of 
Germany to her place within the community of nations. Here the 
testimony which comes from the most trustworthy sources within 
Germany is unanimous and overwhelmingly convincing. It is to this 
effect: “The attitude of the considerable groups in Germany which 
are against the Nazi régime but are also patriots depends on the 
answer given to this question: How will Germany be treated if she 
loses the war? A positive statement of peace aims might have great 
importance in strengthening the hands of these groups. Can such 
terms of peace be offered Germany that non-Nazi leaders ready for 
international collaboration might arise without suffering discredit in 
the eyes of their own people from the outset? The attitude of opposi- 
tion groups within Germany waits on a trustworthy answer to that 
question.” 


Even within Great Britain not a few persons of wide knowledge and 
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_ dependable judgment are quite positive that further quickening of 
_ the British spirit, especially and most significantly within the Forces, 
_ can be effected only by clear and categorical statements of the kind of 
_ world which Allied statesmen have in view beyond the conflict. 


III 


Peace aims must be declared, and declared now, if just and enduring peace is 
to be achieved when the conflict ceases. Here, likewise, it is the American 
situation which is principally in view. 

From the outset, the great question regarding the United States has 
“never been whether we would enter the war. From the first hour, 
that has been ultimately inevitable. The great question has been: 
_ Will the United States remain in the peace? It needs no arguing that 
- that is still the graver and more crucial uncertainty. It would be 
blind folly not to recognize that most of the factors making for 
_ American withdrawal from the peace in 1919 will operate with aug- 
mented power this time. They will be buttressed by two additional 
- factors: far greater national exhaustion arguing a self-protective hus- 
banding of national resources and profound disillusionment over the 
- sequel to the last war encouraging a mood of futility as to the possibil- 
_ ity of European peace or a useful American contribution to it. More- 
over, just here we meet an important contrast between the leadership 
~ of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Roosevelt. The former could hardly have 
_ edged his people so astutely along the successive steps toward active 
_ participation as has the President. But the latter has hardly matched 
_ his predecessor in defining the ends of the war (beyond the overthrow 
of Nazism) — ends sufficient to unify and galvanize so polyglot a 
people, not merely for the strain of conflict but for the long and 
tedious tasks of reconstruction. 

The grave misgiving today haunting the minds of our most 
thoughtful people — a misgiving little voiced but silently pervasive — 
_ is not, ‘‘Will the war be won?” but “Can the peace be won?” The 
- parallels between the last war and this one, especially as concerns 
America’s role, are striking. From the outset, our sympathies have 
been deeply enlisted with Great Britain and her Allies. We have 
fought off active participation until the last possible hour. Ultimately 
we shall come in. The Allied cause will finally triumph. We shall be 
- invited to take a place at the peace-table. We shall be expected to 
- share in reordering and policing the post-war world. . . . The next 
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chapter in the historic sequence is all too familiar. Will the parallel 
carry into and beyond the next Versailles? Will it happen again — an 
intrinsically unstable and unworthy peace and America’s retreat from 
responsibility? What assurance have we against a repetition of that 
tragic and disgraceful aftermath? 

Certainly, there is little ground for hope that the United States will 
remain within the peace unless the determination of the American 
people to assume their full responsibility in the post-war world is 
claimed now while their affairs are intimately involved in those of 
Europe and their interdependence with other nations has been 
forced upon a reluctant national consciousness. Such a determination 
cannot be secured by general propositions and exhortations. The 
whole intricate case for America’s participation in the post-war re- 
ordering of the world must be fully and laboriously argued out. This 
cannot be done by discussions within the United States alone. Ameri- 
can commitments adequate to withstand the powerful centrifugal 
tendencies which the armistice will loose, must be categorical and 
specific. They can be secured only if now — even in the midst of con- 
flict — the governments of the Allied Powers think and argue their 
ways through to a common mind as to the patterns of the post-war 
order they propose to assure. The Atlantic Charter may be welcomed 
as a short but promising step in the right direction, provided it is 
recognized as no more than that. Courageous and determined de- 
velopment of the further essential steps is the most important claim 
upon Allied statesmanship in the months immediately ahead. 


IV 


The vast complex of problems connected with the making of peace 
can be usefully summarized under three questions: Who is to be re- 
sponsible for the determination and maintenance of the peace? What 
principles should be intrinsic to the peace we seek? Granted agree- 
ment as to those principles, how can they be translated from the realm 
of ideals into the decisions of statesmen and the policies of nations? 
Thus far, major attention has focussed on the second of these ques- 
tions. It is with intrinsic principles that the President’s “freedoms,” 
the Atlantic Charter and other declarations by statesmen have 
been mainly occupied. It may be maintained that the first and 


third questions raise issues both more fundamental and more 
difficult. 
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. Who is to assume responsibility for the determination and maintenance of 
_ peace? Here at least five alternative possibilities should be mentioned: 
1. In the United States, powerful groups will insist that the making 
and keeping of peace is a strictly European affair in which America 
should claim no voice and assume no responsibility. Our task is to 
assure Allied victory in the struggle; thereafter we should resume our 
~ traditional aloofness and leave the terms of settlement to those directly 
~ concerned. However unwelcome this proposal, its strength must not 
be underestimated. The parallels between the last war and this, and 
the increased power of the factors urging American withdrawal from 
the peace, have already been pointed out. Only if the non-isolation- 
ists can be brought to a united mind and to unity of purpose with 
those who will speak for Great Britain in the settlement, is there good 
~ hope of avoiding re-enactment by the United States of the anti-climax 
of 1919. 
2, Another possibility which will undoubtedly hold strong attrac- 
tion for Americans may be defined as regionalism. Its basic principle is 
_ division of responsibility. It argues somewhat as follows: “Let Great 
Britain assume the necessary leadership for Europe and Africa. Let 
the United States take a parallel role in the Western Hemisphere. 
The problems of Asia can be worked out in consultation with the 
Oriental powers, especially China.” The strength of such a proposal 
derives from the fact that it may claim to ground firmly on historic 
American foreign policy; that it represents a measure of advance over 
irresponsible isolationism; that it accords with the logic of geographic 
and other natural considerations; and that it carries through the 
_ present Administration’s guiding principle in foreign affairs — the 
Good Neighbor policy. There is reason to expect that it might claim 
support both from isolationists and moderate interventionists. It may 
have the allegiance of certain influential leaders in the government. 
3. Another school of thought proposes British-American collaboration 
as the determining force in the peace. This appears to be the view 
most widely espoused in Great Britain, notably among leaders of the 
British churches. It has been persuasively expounded in Dr. William 
Paton’s The Church and the New Order — much the most competent and 
thoroughgoing attempt to deal with the whole range of post-war 
issues from a Christian perspective which has yet appeared. (For a 
review see page 143.) It is a book which should be carefully studied 
by all who care to know the most enlightened views across the 
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Atlantic. The basic argument is that both influence and responsibility 
should be proportional to real power. In the post-war chaos, prepon- 
derant power will in fact rest with the English-speaking democracies. 
(The book was written before Russian entrance into the war further 
complicated the situation, but that has hardly served to clarify issues.) 
This weight of influence should be frankly recognized and accepted, 
and then administered jointly under the principle of trusteeship. 

4. Still another position urges a return to the principle of collective 
security through a reconstituted Association of Nations. This, I take it, is the 
solution to which the largest number of internationally minded 
Americans, within and beyond the churches, would give their present 
adherence. At the close of the last war, they were profoundly com- 
mitted to the principles of the League of Nations. Disillusioned as 
they are over the comparative ineffectiveness of the League, they 
attribute its ‘‘failure,”’ first of all to American abstention, and then to 
manipulation of the League in the interests of the Great Powers. 
Their faith in the fundamental soundness of the ‘‘league-idea”’ is un- 
shaken. They hold scant hope for enduring peace save through return 
to the idea of a world association, this trme made strong through irre- 
vocable limitations upon freedom of national action and through the 
lodgment of adequate police power at the center. 

5. It must always be borne in mind that there is a fifth possibility, 
one seldom overtly confessed but always powerful within the chan- 
cellories among habitués of the “‘old diplomacy.” It is that, whatever 
lip-service be rendered to more exalted principles, the peace should 
be dominated, yes virtually dictated, from a single center of power. We 
must never forget that this way lies the great tradition of statecraft — 
a tradition never wholeheartedly surrendered to new principles. Let 
it not be supposed that that view obtains only in Berlin or London. It 
is to be discovered throughout the United States, both in Washington 
and in unofficial circles. 

Of these possibilities presumably only two are likely to engage the 
support of responsible Christian leaders in either Britain or the 
United States — British-American collaboration or return to an As- 
sociation of Nations. This is not the place to argue their relative 
merits. It is worth insisting, however, that the contrast cannot be 
USCIS ee asa false alternative to which the proper answer is a facile 

both-and.”’ It is true, of course, that preponderant strength in the 
post-war world (always bearing in mind the enigma of Russia) will 
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rest with Great Britain and the United States. And it will be univer- 


_ sally admitted that some appropriate station and part in post-war 
_ reordering should be arranged for all nations devoted to freedom. But 
_ the most radical differences in practical program will result from 


making one or the other of these generally accepted axioms the 


_ controlling principle. 


It may further be suggested that British and American preferences 


_ for the first or second alternatives respectively very largely reflect 


contrasted experiences with government. Behind these experiences, 
in turn, may be discovered differing conceptions of man, and of the 
fashion in which, because of man’s nature, government should be 
ordered. Each nation tends to project onto the world scale that type 
of procedure and structure which has worked most satisfactorily in its 
own history, and with which in consequence it feels most confidently 


_ at home. Britain’s unique success in administration has been achieved 
within the structure of an Empire under the ideal of ‘“‘stewardship,”’ 


supported somewhat covertly by the stratagem of “divide and rule” 


through manipulation of the “balance of power.” As the world has 


shrunk and problems of world order have become more clamant, 
Britain has wished to draw one or more other strong powers into col- 


- Jaboration in the administration and policing of the world in accord- 


ance with these principles — first France, and latterly the United 


States. Behind the British methods has lain a high view of the 


capacity of the strong and mature to rule the weak or backward, 


and consequently a generous lodgment of responsibility in their 


hands. 
The view of human nature implicit in the American outlook is 


more pessimistic as regards the strong, more hopeful as regards the 


backward. Fated by geography to be a great power, Americans still 


_ retain an ingrained suspicion of massed power. Destined in spite of 


ourselves to be an empire, we are still averse to empires and empire- 


_ building. Conversely, we are quick in sympathy for small or ill- 


_ favored peoples. We are disposed to favor education of the backward 
_ in responsibility, to recognize the tendency of might toward domina- 
tion, and to tether power by checks and balances. We are far less un- 


comfortable if influence is granted the small nations disproportionate 


~ to their strength. In similar fashion, the British constitutional system, 


with the empire it governs, has grown like Topsy; hence the British 


aversion to blueprints and written instruments of government. So 
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progressive an opinion as that of the sponsors of Political and Eco- 
nomic Planning, feels no hesitancy in dogmatizing about the peace: 


The post-war settlement of Europe should be along the lines of the British Com- 
monwealth rather than a written constitution. . . . It would be against all the 
weight of the only successful experience of creating a Commonwealth of free nations 
if we were to begin with any attempt to devise a European written constitution. It 
would be unfortunate if Britain were to substitute for her own tested methods an 
approach based largely upon obsolete political thought. 


But America’s experience has been under a written constitution: a 
method which we should hardly recognize as wholly obsolete. 

The main lesson to be drawn from such an analysis, however, is to 
stress the overwhelming urgency that like-purposed leaders of the 
two nations should think and discuss their way through to a common 
mind and united advocacy, lest their differences may yield the field 
to one or another of the three determined and lamentable alterna- 
tives previously mentioned. 


V 


What principles should be intrinsic to the peace we seek? Here the issues, 
though more numerous and more complicated, are already widely 
under review. They have been set forth for Christians in Pope Pius’ 
Five Points, supplemented by the five additional points of the British 
church leaders; in the President’s “‘five freedoms”; and in other dec- 
larations by Allied statesmen. (This material is usefully summarized 
in Dr. Paton’s book, Chapter III.) It will suffice to enumerate the 
main issues. Analysis discloses that they break into two main classes: 
proposals concerned primarily with individual life, and proposals for 
the life of peoples and nations. 

Under the former heading fall the safeguarding of various personal 
freedoms (thought, speech, worship, person, press); the provision of 
certain securities (work, tenure, old age, educational opportunity); the 
assurance of justice (righting inequalities of wealth, station and posses- 
sions, access to the resources of the earth, equal opportunities); and 
finally protection and re-establishment of the family. 

Among the conditions for the life of peoples and nations which the 
peace should assure are mentioned these: 


The independence and security of all nations, including the small and the weak. 
Special safeguards for minority groups. 


Custodianship of the resources of the earth. 
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Establishment of the rule of Jaw in international affairs. 
Constitution of a ‘“‘juridical institution.” (The Pope’s phrase.) 
Disarmament. 

Employment of scientific advance for lifting standards of living for all. 


None of these points is likely to be a matter of dispute among Chris- 
tians. We are here in the realm of general and admirable ideals to 
~ which all men of good will gladly subscribe. In the practical measures 
_ proposed for realizing these goals, there arise differences of judgment. 
It may be worth while merely to indicate the places where differences 
are most likely to appear: 


Whether a final peace settlement should succeed immediately on the cessation of 
_ hostilities, or whether an interval (‘‘cooling off period’’) should be interjected. 

The number, autonomy and status of small nations. 

The disposition of colonial possessions. 

The manner of disarmament — whether unilateral or universal, whether 
immediate or gradual. 

The future of Germany. 


VI 


Granted agreement among Christians as to principles, how can tt be secured 
that these shall be translated from the realm of ideals into the decisions of 
statesmen and the policies of nations? 

Here we confront the final, and in many respects both the most 
intractable and the most crucial problem. It must suffice to under- 
score its paramount importance. Is it not perhaps the issue which 
- should most engage the attention of Christians? 

Certainly it was at this point that the last peace was lost. There was 
no dearth of declarations of worthy peace aims. There was no lack of 
official commitments to them. The peace was lost because statesmen 
were never really converted to the people’s aims or even to their own 
governments’ formal declarations; never fully persuaded of either the 
_ practicability or desirability of a “new order.”? During the period 
_ when peace was disintegrating and the wind being sown for today’s 
whirlwind, a leader of one of the smaller European nations cried: 
“None of the peoples wants war. But the statesmen have learned 
nothing.” 

A fatal delusion dogs the minds of all idealists, especially those of 
the churches, and forever robs them of the fulfillment of their ideals. 
It is the supposition that to proclaim high and sound goals, or even to 
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secure formal adherence to them, is somehow to assure their transla- 
tion out of the ether of words into the stuff of political actuality. 

Here is the area of crucial struggle in the days beyond the conflict. 
In the making of peace, the significant divisions will not be, as will be 
made to appear, between victors and vanquished, or even between 
nations allied in victory. The real divisions will be wethin nations, 
within each nation. They will be between those who know and trust 
no other principles and arrangements than those which twice in a 
quarter-century have brought mankind to holocaust and, unless they 
be superseded, will next time bring humanity to the brink of barba- 
rism — between them and those who are profoundly committed to 
principles and structures which can assure world order, not for a brief 
interlude, but for the long future. 

The great necessity is that those who so envision the peace and are 
committed to its realization should discern clearly where our real 
problem lies — not between nations but within each nation; that we 
should acknowledge that the bonds uniting like-purposed people of 
every nation are more intimate and more commanding of allegiance 
than those which join us with fellow countrymen; that we should 
have thought our way through to a common mind as to the peace we 
seek; and then that we should struggle shoulder to shoulder within our 
respective nations for the actual achievement of the common goals 
lest mankind’s hopes again suffer shipwreck. 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP IN THE 
AMERICAS 
By IVAN LEE HOLT 


6 NDER the instructions of the General Conference and the 
South Central Jurisdictional Conference of the Methodist 
Church, I have been seeking to strengthen the ties that bind 
Methodism in the United States to the Methodisms in Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and South America. In following the instructions I 
have experienced contacts beyond The Methodist Church which 
have required a consideration of the relationship between the 
Americas, and of possible efforts to establish a fellowship among the 
~ Christian churches in the two continents. Since his recent visits to 
Latin America, Dr. John R. Mott has been saying everywhere that 
_ the spotlight of missionary interest is now on this region. An obvious 
- reason for this is the interest of the United States in building up a 
stronger friendship between the American republics for the defense of 
the Western hemisphere. 
The religious problems are so involved with the political and cul- 
tural relations that the latter must be understood before the former 
can be discussed. 


I 


A Pan-American Itinerary. My recent journey to Latin America took 
me to Mexico, Central America, and the west coast of South 
America. At a later time I am to visit Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay. I do not believe the second journey will result in any 
important modification of the conclusions expressed here. 

Leaving El Paso, Texas, I drove to Chihuahua, Mexico. Then by 


train and automobile I visited Torreon, Saltillo, Monterrey, Victoria, 


~ Mexico City, Taxco, Acapulco and Puebla, with numerous stops at 

small towns and villages, always under the guidance of some well- 

informed Mexican friend. 

_ Then three weeks later, a plane of the Pan-American Airways took 
me to Mexico’s southern border and to Guatemala in Central Amer- 

ica. There followed brief stops at the capitals of Salvador, Honduras 

and Nicaragua, with a week in Costa Rica, and a week in Panama. 


se) 
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A steamer of the Grace Line took me from Cristobal in the Canal 
Zone to Lima in Peru with opportunity for a day in a port of Colom- 
bia and a day in a port of Ecuador. By automobile, plane, and train, 
I reached almost every section of Peru, crossing and recrossing the 
lofty peaks of the Andes. A plane of the Pan-Agra Line took me to 
Bolivia’s capital, La Paz, whose airport is 13,200 feet above sea level. 

It was necessary to return to Lima to take the steamer for the 
homeward journey. Our course lay north along the west coast of 
South America, through the Panama Canal and the Caribbean Sea, 
between Cuba and Haiti, and still on north through the Atlantic to 
New York. By train 4,000 miles, by automobile 2,000 miles, by plane 
3,000 miles, by boat 5,000 miles — this journey of 14,000 miles took 
me to distant places and opened to me a new world. 


II 


The Political Background. More than 100 years ago the United States 
announced its Monroe Doctrine and its determination to prevent 
any Asiatic or European power from domination in the Western hem- 
isphere. Through these years the average American in the United 
States has thought of a Latin American republic as an unstable 
political government with frequent revolutions, as a stretch of moun- 
tainous terrain with alpacas and llamas dotting the landscape, and 
as a country of very poor and superstitious people. 

It is safe to say that the average Latin American republic looked on 
the United States as a domineering meddler who thought of his rela- 
tion as “‘big brother” entirely in terms of forcing his will on his weaker 
brothers. ‘There was no real understanding of Latin America in the 
United States and no love for the United States in Latin America. 

Then a world situation came which challenged the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and an American Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, determined 
to know Latin America and build up friendship. Suddenly travel from 
the United States to South America increased until it is difficult to 
secure reservations. The Pan-American Union, established a genera- 
tion ago, to promote friendship, assumed new importance. A Com- 
mission on Cultural Relations with South America began to function. 
The American scene changed decisively in three years. 

Through the courtesy of the State Department, and their own 
courtesy, I was privileged to have long conversations with American 
consular and diplomatic representatives in every land. I was in 
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_ Mexico when there was published the American black list of Latin 
_ American business firms and in Bolivia a short time after the expul- 
_ sion of the German minister. Everywhere the Nazi influence was dis- 
_ cussed, in newspapers and in conversations. ‘These conclusions seem 
_ to be obvious: 
1. There has been for a long time a permeation of the Latin 
_ American republics by German and Italian business and cultural 
interests. Here is a country where the great wholesale and transpor- 
~ tation interests are in American and British hands, yet practically all 
the retail merchants are Germans who handle the distribution of 
- goods to the people. In the capital city of one republic is a magnifi- 
_ cent school built by the Germans and known as the German School, 
_ whereas in every land of Central and South America are to be found 
native leaders whose transportation and educational expenses in 
Germany were paid by the German government. 

In the capital city of another republic is an Italian school, housed 
- in one of the most beautiful buildings one can find. This long effort to 
- establish trade relations and to promote culture is not something 
_ which can be overcome by any fiat of business or governmental 
agencies of the United States. It will take years to change currents, 
and the United States must do more than frighten. It must offer 
something better. 

9. There is no doubt that the influence of the United States in- 
creases, and that there is a determined effort to get rid of Nazi and 
- Fascist political influences. The German and Italian governments 
are fighting back with all the resources at their command. There are 
at present two clever uses of propaganda: 

First, the publication in Spanish of the addresses of Hugh Johnson 
and Charles A. Lindbergh, of Senators Gerald Nye and Burton K. 
~ Wheeler — or of excerpts from their addresses. Those in America, 
who look on these men as gallant leaders of a peace movement, would 
be surprised to find how they are used in Latin America as agents of 
_ Nazi propaganda. As Argentina struggles to be rid of Nazi influence 
and Bolivia expels a Nazi Minister, a Latin American will suggest 
that there is more division in the United States than in Latin 
American republics. 

Then Nazi Germany is doing another clever thing. ‘The Spain of 
Franco is being used to exert pressure on each Latin American re- 
public. While independence from Spain was won more than a cen- 
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tury ago, Spanish cultural influence is still there. Agents of the 
United States were investigating in one republic the arrival of a 
group of Spanish priests who were reported to be agents of F ranco’s 
government, and who scattered among the vast Indian population of 


ea 


the land. In a score of ways Spain can put on pressure, and it will be — 


the same as Nazi pressure. If Nazi Germany can control Spain, and 
Spain can control Latin America, the result will be the same. With all 
the opposition to Nazi influence which is evident in Latin America, it 
is still a question how the republics to the south would align them- 
selves in the event of a complete domination of Russia and the Euro- 
pean Continent by Hitler. Except for military pressure by the United 
States, they could jump either way. To win for the United States the 
place of influence long held by Germany and Italy will require years 
of sincere application of the good-neighbor policy. I am sure we can 
do it if we mean to serve as well as gain. 

As we face tomorrow we must understand that more is needed than 
an emphasis on the Monroe Doctrine. The President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State emphasize the good-neighbor policy. 
But the people of our country need to cultivate a policy of good will 
and understanding. ‘That means a fair treatment of Cubans and 
Mexicans in our land. It means a desire to help as well as profit in our 
relations with the lands to the South. It means a continuous effort on 
the part of those who understand to make others understand our 
common human interests in both the Americas. In a school for boys in 
Lima established years ago by a Presbyterian Church in Scotland, 
the boys, for athletic contests, were divided into four groups and given 
permission to choose names for themselves. Latins as they were, and 
many of them Catholics, these boys chose four Scottish names — a 
fine tribute to another land, another race, and another culture — 
because there had been a noble and real service to Peru and to her 
boys. That service counts and brings rewards. The Americas must 
serve each other and their common human interests! 


Li! 


The Cultural Background. \t is surprising to a visitor from the United 
States to realize that many Latin Americans consider the people of his 
land uncultured. For there are old universities in Latin America; 
there is a deep appreciation of art and music; there is a Spanish 
culture as old as our country (for the Spaniards came in the sixteenth 
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century and our country was colonized first in the seventeenth); 
there is a basic culture of Aztec and Inca which antedates anything 
we know in North America. 

I was visiting for some days in the capital city of a Central American | 
republic which spends far more on its schools than on its army, and 
prides itself on its culture. One afternoon, in the National Theater, 
there was presented to the National University a collection of thou- 
sands of volumes published by the presses of Argentina. I watched the 
people go in and out for days to see these books on display. At the 
same time the United States Commission on Cultural Relations was 
announcing a concert by a movie star! Of course the concert would 
interest many of the masses, and I have no criticism of that, because 
the movie star sings well. But the sooner we learn in the United States 
that there is in Latin America an intellectual culture, the better will 
it be for our influence. 

For a brief illustration of the sound influence of an age-old culture I 
take a situation in Peru. In Lima’s old University of San Marcos 
there were students from the United States. Many departments of an 
American university might boast better-trained and better-known 
scholars. But the students from the United States to whom I talked 
found in Lima a deepening appreciation of certain aspects of human 
culture with each passing week of study. 

In the north of Peru are the ruins of cities of pre-Inca Indian civili- 
zations. I spent a morning in a private museum where are preserved 
pieces of pottery from a civilization that may be 1500 to 2000 years 
old. The workmanship, the artistic sense, the development of ideas 
revealed in that pottery are amazing. In Cuzco, the old Inca capital 
in the Andes Mountains far to the east of Lima, one finds as interest- 
ing a museum of ancient cultures as can be found in either of the 
Americas. 

The streets and the plazas of Cuzco are themselves a great museum 
of Spanish colonial architecture and nothing better can be found in 
all South America. On the hills and mountains around Cuzco are the 
ruins of fortifications and palaces and temples of the great days of the 
Incas and also of the still finer Indian cultures of the pre-Inca times. 
And what one could say of the Inca and pre-Inca cultures of Peru he 
might say of the Aztec culture of Mexico. 

When our ancestors came to the shores of North America they 
found wild Indian tribes. When the Spaniards came to the lands to 
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the south of us they found long-established civilizations and cultures. 
Culture has had a long history in many Latin American lands. I can 
close my eyes and see on Peru’s mountains and in her valleys poverty- 
stricken Indians, dirty and poorly clad, with their droves of llamas. 
But I can also close my eyes and see crowning the top of a mountain 
the ruins of a city of civilized people who lived here long before the 
Spaniards came. It would be a tragedy if North American visitors 
discover only the Indians and the llamas, fascinating as is the picture 
they make. 

In defending the Western hemisphere, there is need of air force, 
army and navy. These will involve vast expenditures by the United 
States of America and a complete understanding with the Latin 
American republics. But something else is needed. There is needed in 
each land an efficient democracy which is concerned with the happi- 
ness of all the people. We have so many problems in our democracy 
at home, that we cannot be very critical of democracy in Latin 
America. Often the statement is made that there is no democracy in 
Latin America because there are only dictatorships. ‘The inference is 
that revolutions are to be traced to unstable Latin temperament. In 
one republic, where the president’s term of office under the constitu- 
tion is four years, the average length of a president’s service has been 
one year and seven months. But is this due only to instability of 
temperament? 

I wish I could give in a few words a graphic picture of the economic 
and social situation in that land. Through wars with neighboring 
republics over boundary lines, this republic has had territory taken 
from her on every side. A war more than sixty years ago took away 
her seaports and her outlet to the ocean; a war a few years ago cost so 
much that her currency has depreciated until one can purchase today 
fifty units for one American dollar. Of the population at least eighty- 
five per cent is Indian living in the small villages of the mountain 
valleys, at least seventy-five per cent of them unable to speak Spanish. 


There are as rich deposits of ore in that land as can be found on > 


earth, but most of the mines are owned and operated by foreigners. 
There are few highways, much of the country is mountainous, and 
there are but two systems of travel communication. One is an air line 
owned and operated by Americans; the other a railway owned and 
operated by the British. Even this sketchy picture must make one real- 


ize why revolutions come and there are frequent changes in govern-. 
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ment. What is that republic going to do with its vast Indian popula- 
tion? How can it develop a stable democracy when over three-fourths 
of its people have no part at all in its government? I do not know the 
_ answers but I ama little less inclined than formerly to dismiss a crisis 
in that land by saying, ‘‘Just another South American revolution.” It 
is easy enough for a Nazi agitator to find a dissatisfied group in the 
population and an ambitious leader who for the moment is out of 
power. 

The defense of the Americas means the preparation of an adequate 
fighting force, but it involves something more. Stabilizing our own 
democracy through more adequate solutions of our problems we 
must, with infinite patience and understanding, help the Latin 
American republics to solve their problems. The Americas must be 
defended from within as well as from without. 

If Germany wins the war, it will be almost impossible to keep the 
Latin American republics from swinging into her orbit. The United 
States is energetically seeking to curb propaganda of the Nazis, and 
the Nazi influence as well. The Nazi air lines in different countries are 
being bought or forced to quit. Military and naval attachés are asso- 
ciated with our embassies and legations. From time to time there are 
- visits of American battleships and flying fortresses. The black-list, 
while probably unfair to some firms, is being widely publicized and 
- German business houses are suffering. I was in a Latin American 
capital when the British began to distribute the V’s for Victory; by 
the end of the week the letter was in the window of nearly every shop 
and store on the principal streets. The great efforts of Britain and the 
United States are getting results. But a German victory might undo 
much that has been done. 

There must be a long look ahead, and not simply a drive for the 
emergency. In that long look ahead, the United States must realize 
that trade means buying as well as selling. ‘That seems obvious but it 
_ is going to be a hard lesson for us to learn, because we produce in the 
United States what is produced in large sections of South America. 
Argentina and Uruguay live from beef. What will the cattlemen in 
Texas say if we begin to import South American beef? That is only 
one illustration of an economic problem which will not be easy to 
solve. 

The racial situation differs in one Latin American country from 
that in another. Some lands have no Indians and no Negroes; some 
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have large populations of one or the other, or both. In many lands are 
race mixtures so that more than half the population of Latin-America 
is a mixed group. In some countries the race situation is almost for- 
bidden as a subject of discussion. This becomes a real problem either 
when Hitler talks about German race and blood, or Great Britain 
and the United States talk about the survival of the Anglo-Saxon 
ideals. 


IV 


The Religious Situation. The religious situation presents another 
problem. South America is Roman Catholic and North America is 
Protestant. There is not, therefore, a common religious movement to 
aid in creating fellowship. The Catholic Church in Spain is closely in 
touch with Franco’s government. Franco’s government is closely in 
touch with Nazi Germany. Devout Catholics in North America as 
well as Protestants are deeply concerned about that situation, and 
wonder whether through common Spanish culture there may not be 
the vehicle of too much infiltration of political ideas. 

There seems to be a deeply spiritual crusade within the Roman 
Catholic Church of several Latin American lands. This is more than 
the activity of the Catholic Action Societies. It is observable espe- 
cially in Mexico and Peru. In Mexico, where the Church’s political 
influence is apparently negligible, there is an ever-deepening interest 
in the church’s spiritual ministry. In Peru, where the church exercises 
strong political influence on the government, there seems to be the 
same concern about a spiritual ministry. There are those who believe 
that the establishment of Protestant missions has produced this result, 
while others feel that the war is responsible for a change in religious 
attitudes in all lands, Catholic and Protestant. 

The Protestant Missions have been established in Latin America by 
evangelical churches in Great Britain and the United States of North 
America, as well as by small groups of religious independents. The 
churches have grown slowly, and do not have large memberships; but 
the schools established have enrolled thousands of students and have 
become centers of culture. There is very little competition between 
evangelical churches in any land, because for the most part only one 
strong evangelical church has established work there. There are, 
however, religious problems in every land which affect the ecumeni- 
cal Christian fellowship, as well as the effort to build up a common 
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_ front in the Americas against Nazi and Fascist pressure. Here they 
are! 


V 


The Religious Problems. 1. ‘The Church finds that its mission is recog- 
nized by the government as a cultural influence of the United States. 
_ An illustration will present the problem. In one of the South Ameri- 
can republics there are two schools established by one of our major 
denominations. During a period of forty years these schools have 
educated many of the native leaders in business and government 
circles. The denomination has seriously considered the closing of these 
schools because there is not enough money available to maintain 
them. In the same land there is a German School, which apparently 
has ample funds. The representative of the American government in 
that land regards the denominational schools as American schools, 
and insists that the government must maintain them for their cultural 
and political influence, if the church can no longer keep them open. 

It is not possible for the government to enter a partnership with the 
Protestant church in maintaining schools; neither the government 
nor the church could support such a policy. Can the Rockefeller 
~ Commission on Cultural Relations with Latin America find money 
for their support? Should the church decide to turn them over to the 
_ government, withdrawing from any connection with the schools? Can 
the schools exercise influence they have known when they cease to be 
mission schools? Is it possible in this political crisis for the schools to 
be primarily religious schools, when the government is so much in- 
terested in all American cultural influences? These questions confront 
every Board of Missions in the United States. And it is not easy to 
determine where the American cultural influence ends and the 
religious propaganda begins. 

2. The attitude of the Roman Catholic Church in Latin America 
toward Protestant missions is easy to understand. Since the days of 
- the Spanish Conquest the Roman Catholic Church has been the es- 
tablished church. It regards Protestant missionary efforts as intru-. 
sion. On the other hand the Protestant church insists that there are 
vast areas of life unevangelized and that it has an obligation to carry 
on its work in those areas. There have been clashes, and there have 


been persecutions. 
Since the constitution in a Latin American land uniformly guaran- 
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tees religious freedom, and since there is a desire to be friendly with 
the United States, a Protestant nation, there are few open attacks on 
Protestant churches and missionaries; there are, however, many ways 
in which pressure can be exerted. Occasionally a Roman Catholic 
prelate suggests that the American government can best exemplify _ 
its good neighbor policy by closing American Protestant missions. 
While many Roman Catholic priests would not go so far as that, it is 
still true that one difficulty in the way of building up a political fel- 
lowship in the Americas is the fact that North America is Protestant 
and South America is Catholic. Can there be any better understand- 
ing between the churches, as we face the necessity of maintaining 
democratic ideals in the Western world? What would such an under- 
standing involve? 

3. Many of the independent missions are in charge of missionaries 
who are very conservative in their theology and fundamentalist in 
their teaching. Such missionaries feel that they cannot join in the 
creation of National Christian Councils with the missionaries of the 
larger and more liberal churches. In a Central American republic the 
Methodist churches in a certain province were closed. In explaining 
his government’s decision a cabinet officer said, “‘A religious parade 
of the Four-Square Gospel adherents impressed Catholic citizens as 
an attempt to ridicule their religious processions. It created much 
excitement, and the government was informed that all Protestants 
are alike. So we closed all churches of the Protestants; there are only 
Methodists and Four-Square Gospel adherents in that province. 
They are open now, but I wish you could tell me whether there is an 
agency in the United States which can tell us what churches are to be 
recognized.” But could such a report be made by any agency without 
its assuming a totalitarian attitude? 

In a South American republic several groups of very conservative 
Protestants have decided they cannot join a National Christian Coun- 
cil if the Methodists are to be included for the reason that the 
Methodists are too liberal. One of the objectives of Dr. John R. Mott’s 
visit was the promotion of fellowship among differing Protestant 
groups. Is such a fellowship possible? Will the pressure from the strong 
Roman Catholic Church make them forget their differences? Is the 
World War going to bring them together? Must it not be a constant 
hindrance to the growth of Protestantism when groups of Protestants 
find it so impossible to experience fellowship? It has a sobering in- 
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_ fluence on a representative of one of the larger Protestant Churches 
to realize that some of the conservative, independent groups are so 
zealous that their efforts produce better results and build up larger 
_ memberships than those of this church. 

4. ‘The World Council of Churches cannot function well in a world 
at war. Many letters and visits have maintained a fellowship across 
warring frontiers, and this is one of the striking religious phenomena 
of our times. How does the Latin America picture fit into the frame 
of ecumenical fellowship? If Nazi Germany wins, and dominates the 
continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, the Americas may be left as 
the only democracies on earth. In such a world there can be no 
World Council of Churches. Could there be an American Council of 
Churches? Would it have to include Catholic churches and Protestant 
churches for the preservation of Christian ideals? Would there be two 
federations in the Americas, one of Catholic churches, and one of 
Protestant churches? Should Great Britain win, the Church may 
play a large part in shaping the new world. In that case the churches 
in the Americas would fall into such world groups as will emerge from 
the world struggle. It may be many generations before there is such a 
thing as a truly ecumenical Christian Church, composed of Catholic 
and Protestant churches. 

In June of 1941 there was held in Toronto a North American 
Ecumenical Conference in which was included a very small repre- 
sentation from Latin America. It seems to me that the time has come 
when we should hold an Ecumenical Conference of Protestant 
churches somewhere in the Southwest, where our nation touches 
Latin America. 

Somewhere in Texas we should, in the next few months, hold an 
~ American Ecumenical Conference of Protestant Churches, and of 
such Orthodox Churches as will join in the movement. Such a con- 
ference should enlist the support of Mission Boards, and it ought to be 
possible to bring representatives from Mexico, Central America and 
~ South America. The questions raised in this paper should be faced, 
and a step would be taken toward the creation of a religious fellow- 
ship which might be the foundation of a new world order in the 
Americas. There are obvious reasons why it would be best to hold the 
first of such Conferences in the United States. May God grant to 
Christians in all the Americas the leadership of his Spirit, that we may 
find his way into the tomorrows! 


CORPUS CHRISTI AND CORPUS 
CHRISTIANUM 
By GEORGE F. THOMAS 
\ THE North American Ecumenical Conference held in To- 


ronto in the early summer of 1941, there was an interesting 

discussion of the topic ‘“The Ethical Reality and Function 
of the Church.”? Two papers served as the point of departure for the 
discussion: one by Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft of Geneva, the other by 
members of the Chicago Ecumenical Discussion Group. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to compare and contrast the points of view ex- 
pressed in the two papers in the hope of throwing light upon the na- 
ture of the Church and its ethical function. 


it 


It is the aim of Dr. ’t Hooft’s scholarly and provocative paper to 
stimulate discussion of the ethical responsibility of the Church in our 
time of moral confusion. He believes that the ethical decisions of 
Christians should not be made in an individualistic manner, but that 
the Church should offer counsel for their guidance. For he holds that 
Christian ethics is Church ethics, in the sense that it presupposes and 
expresses the life of the Church. But he also has a secondary purpose 
in mind: to refute what he regards as a misconception of the Church 
and its relation to the world and to urge a return to the New Testa- 
ment conception. ‘The New Testament Church regarded itself as the 
Corpus Christi, the body of Christ or fellowship of the faithful called 
out of the world and waiting in hope for the future coming of the 
Kingdom of God. It realized that its ethical teaching presupposed 
faith, that its imperatives had meaning only for those whose lives had 
been transformed by the spirit of Christ. The new life into which they 
had entered naturally gave rise to a new kind of conduct and rules 
suitable to it. But the Gospel was not a new Law, more “perfect”? 
than that of the Old Testament. Rather, the Christian must make his 
ethical decisions in obedience to the creative, personal will of God as 
it was understood by him in each situation. He knew, moreover, that 
a large part of the world would reject the Gospel; that the Church 
must be sharply separated from this hostile world; and that the world 
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which rejected the Christian Gospel could not be expected to prac- 
tice the Christian ethic. He was to preach the Gospel to all, to be in 
his life a light for the world, and to remind the world that its institu- 
_ tions were also under God’s rule. But he never thought of trying to 
organize the world or his part of it as a Christian society. 

By contrast, the Church of Catholicism (after Constantine) and of 
modern Protestantism (with the exception of the “‘sects’’) attempted 
to organize a Christian society or Corpus Christianum, on a basis of 
unity provided by a (partially) Christian ethic. On the assumption 
that all or almost all of the members of society were already Chris- 
tians because they had been baptized, they were to regulate all their 
institutions and actions by Christian ethical principles. Church and 
nation were regarded as ‘‘co-terminous realities which have distinct 
tasks, but which cannot be separated from each otheraaiaeeel le 
Church is publicly acknowledged by the authorized representatives 
of the secular world, and the world is looked upon by the Church as a 
baptized and Christianized world” (p. 8). Dr. *t Hooft admits the 
advantages of this conception, especially in enabling the Church to 
“create a system of ‘mores’ which become self-evident as the only 
possible ones and the basic validity of which is never called in ques- 
tion” (p. 10). Such an ethical unity could provide a foundation for 
institutions and could mitigate conflicts even in the international 
sphere. But these advantages, he thinks, were purchased only at the 
cost of departing from the New Testament ideal of the Church as the 
Corpus Christi. The hope for the future Kingdom gave way to the 
complacent belief that the Church was identical with the Kingdom, 
+ts ordinances identical with those of God. Ethically, it was content 
“to build up a complicated system of legislation and casuistry which 
is destined to help men to maintain some minimum standards of con- 
duct, etc.” (p. 12). Hence, Christian ethics became secularized, wa- 
tered down by the reception of Aristotelian and Stoic conceptions 
~ until it was acceptable to the world. In short, the Church organized 
- the world, but at the same time it compromised with the world. 


II 


In most of this historical analysis, Dr. °t Hooft seems to me to be on 
solid ground. It is dubious whether most New Testament scholars 
would agree that there is nothing in the New Testament conception 
of the Corpus Christi which prepares the way for the attempt to build a 
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Corpus Christianum. Indeed, there is much evidence that as early as 
St. Paul, Stoic ethics was being used in the ethical teaching of the 
Church, and in the Gospel of Matthew accommodation of the teaching 
of Jesus to the capacities of ordinary men is noted. It is equally dubi- 
ous whether most church historians would accept the implied thesis 
that the Church could or should have refused to attempt the organ- 
ization of society in the later Roman Empire. Again, it is surely a 
one-sided view of English Christianity, according to which the 
Anglican Church of Hooker represents only an increasing “‘secu- 
larization’’ of the Church as ‘“‘an instrument of national policy”’ (p. 
18). , 

But accepting the historical analysis as for the most part sound, the 
real question is whether the inference drawn for the Church of today 
is the correct one. Dr. ’t Hooft believes that the Corpus Christianum has 
little reality today, when ‘‘convinced Christians are everywhere in a 
minority in a predominantly un-Christian world.’ But his main rea- 
son for rejecting the ideal of a Corpus Christianum is that it is a depar- 
ture from the New Testament ideal. Therefore, he argues that the 
Church should disentangle itself from the world; that it should preach 
the Gospel to the world “‘not as the old truth of which men need to be 
reminded, but as ‘news’ which they do not know” (p. 22); and that it 
commit itself wholly to its proper task ‘‘to be and to build the body of 
Christ” (p. 21). Ethically, the most important implication he draws 
from this is that the Church will not ‘“‘dream of applying to the world 
the standards of those who live in Christ. It has in this sense a double 
morality; but that not in order to lower the Christian standard, but 
in order to keep it pure”’ (p. 23). 

Now, it is certainly true that the Christianity of the majority of 
modern men cannot be taken for granted. It is doubtful whether it 
ever can have been taken for granted, when Christianity has been 
taken in its radical sense. Dr. ’t Hooft’s criticism of the Corpus Christi- 
anum ideal is, therefore, warranted as against the belief that the ideal 
is already realized in any society. Christians have no right to become 
complacent even with respect to the “empirical” church in what is 
called “Christendom.” In both Catholic and Protestant churches the 
proportion of ‘‘conventional” to ‘convinced’? Christians is large. 
It may even be the case that “‘real’? Christians are definitely in the 
minority in our day. Does this mean that, inside as well as outside the 
Church, men must be treated as pagans to whom the Gospel is not 
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“old truth’? but ‘‘news’’? Is the vitality of the Christian tradition as 
low as that would imply? Even if it is, is it realistic or wise to treat 
men whose thoughts and lives have been touched at so many points 
by Christian influence — “conventional” Christians inside or even 
‘‘pagans” outside the churches — as if they had never heard anything 
about Christianity? On the contrary, I should maintain that, no 
matter how badly the efforts to achieve a Christianization of society 
in the past have failed, it is both unhistorical and strategically unwise 
to treat them as if they had never been. 


III 


But, apart from such questions of contemporary fact and strategy, 
there is a more fundamental question with respect to the ethical 
- guidance given by the Church. Dr. *t Hooft points out truly that the 
guidance of the Church should include not only general demands 
which deal with situations common to all men, but also “middle 
axioms” which “‘define the directions in which, in a particular state 
or society, Christian faith must express itself” (p. 26). This is impor- 
tant; but when it is considered along with the view that the Church 
should not try to organize society, it raises a serious question. How 
can any attempt of the Church to give direction in the form of ‘‘mid- 
dle axioms’ to the ethical decisions of Christians fail to give form to 
the common life which they share with others? If “middle axioms” 
are offered by the Church for Christians engaged in a particular 
profession such as medicine or law, must not it have some norm for 
that profession? And will not such a norm imply a norm for the so- 
ciety in which that profession is practiced? If so, it would seem that 
the Church must necessarily, by virtue of its ethical function in giving 
guidance to its members, move in the direction of a Corpus Christianum. 
To put it otherwise, ethical guidance is impossible without a social 
‘deal and for the Church the only valid social ideal is that of a society 
whose institutions are all organized with reference to the Kingdom of 


God. 
IV 


It would seem, therefore, that the ethical function of the Church as 
Dr. ’t Hooft defines it requires the Corpus Christianum ideal in some 
form. The proper inference to be drawn from his historical analysis 
of that ideal, therefore, is not that it should be rejected but that it is 
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very much more difficult to realize than the Church has commonly 
thought. Indeed, the mistake has been that it has been taken as an 
actuality already realized rather than as a “regulative ideal’ to be 
approximated. . 

This conclusion is perfectly compatible with Dr. ’t Hooft’s insist- 
ence that the distinctive nature of the Church as Corpus Christi must 
be safeguarded. Indeed, the conception of a Corpus Christianum itself 
depends upon the Corpus Christi conception of the Church, since a 
Christian society is impossible without a Church dominated by the 
spirit of Christ at its center. Dr. ’t Hooft’s analysis shows that the 
Catholic and Protestant conceptions of a Corpus Christianum were 
false, not that the ideal itself is false. These conceptions were false in 
that they treated society as already Christian because it was made up 
largely of baptized members of the church. The ethical demands that 
were made by the Church upon society of necessity represented a 
compromise, since many baptized persons were only “‘conventional” 
Christians. The basic error, of course, lay in the premature and com- 
placent assertion of the actuality of a Corpus Christianum. But this does 
not affect in the least its validity as ‘‘regulative ideal.” 

If the Corpus Christianum ideal presupposes the Church as Corpus 
Christi at its center, a Church that is really the Corpus Christi must seek 
to realize the Corpus Christianum ideal. The reason for this is that the 
Church must seek to transform every institution and activity of men 
by the spirit of Christ. Its conception of the Kingdom in terms of a 
surrender to the will of God at every point, requires that the world be 
transformed rather than abandoned by the Church. If God were 
conceived in terms of eternal, impersonal Being, and human history 
were conceived as belonging to appearance rather than reality, as in 
Hindu monism, the Church might be content to remain apart from 
the world. But the God of Christians is personal, redemptive will, and 
his purpose is fulfilled only when the whole of life is brought under 
his rule. If so, the Church as Corpus Christi requires the ideal of a 
Corpus Christianum by its very nature as an instrument of God’s will to 
bring about his Kingdom among men. 

Thus, the fundamental fallacy in Dr. ’t Hooft’s paper is that he 
takes Corpus Christi and Corpus Christianum to be mutually exclusive 
conceptions, whereas they complement and require each other. From 
the ethical point of view, the most disastrous consequence of this 
fallacy is in the idea that the ethical witness of the Church to the 
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world must be of a different sort from its ethical witness concerning 
its own life. The Church must make only “provisional”? demands 
upon the world, it must “‘remind” the world of its duty according to 
“the raison d’étre of the various forms of the world’s life’? as suggested 
by the Bible (p. 30). What is meant by this? If it means only that the 
state, for instance, cannot be expected to decide its policies on Chris- 
tian principles so long as the majority of its citizens are not really 
Christian, one must agree. If it means, further, that meanwhile the 
state should be expected to decide its policies on the basis of whatever 
principles of justice are recognized by the majority of its citizens, one 
must also agree. But if it means that Christians can be content to have 
the state decide its policies on principles of justice other than those re- 
quired by Christian love, I at least must sharply disagree. Dr.’t 
Hooft seems to believe that the principles of justice of which the 
Church should ‘“‘remind’’ the world are not those recognized by the 
majority of the citizens but those of the Bible. But what are the Bibli- 
cal principles of justice to which he refers? They seem to be higher 
than those recognized by the world but lower than those recognized 
by Christians. Does he seriously mean that Christians can follow any 
principles of justice found in the Bible except the highest, those deter- 
mined by reference to Christ’s teaching and practice of love? One 
fears that he would find his “‘provisional” principles for the ‘forms of 
the world’s life,’ not in the Gospels but in the Old Testament, or 
perhaps in parts of the New Testament which accept imperialism, 
slavery, and the like and simply attempt to mitigate their evils by 
making them more responsible. But though modern Christians may 
have to acquiesce in policies and institutions which are not grounded in 
love, they must “witness” only to their conviction that all policies and 
institutions should be grounded in love. In short, Christians as citi- 
zens dealing with the relative goods and evils of history must choose 
the best of the goods or the least of the evils possible in a given situa- 
~ tion, but they must as Christians seek to create a Christian society in 
~ which a higher and better way may be practicable. And that means a 
Corpus Christianum. 


In its paper, the Chicago Ecumenical Discussion Group has pro- 
duced what I consider to be one of the most significant reports of re- 
cent years. Under the chairmanship of Professor Edwin E. Aubrey of 
the University of Chicago, representatives of the Anglican, Baptist, 
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Congregational, Evangelical, German Baptist, Brethren, Lutheran, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Unitarian churches have developed a 
conception of the Church and its ethical function which synthesizes 
traditional and modern thinking in a remarkable manner. Alterna- 
tive positions on certain issues have been stated without agreement 
upon one of them. For example, no stand is taken on the question as 
to whether the Kingdom of God can be fully realized in history. But 
when the diversity of points of view represented in the group is taken 
into account, it is remarkable that there is so little evidence of patch- 
work or compromise and that agreement has been reached on so 
many vital points. The paper, therefore, goes far to justify the belief 
that the time is ripe for agreement on theological issues and that the 
way to that agreement is through group discussion by responsible 
spokesmen for the various Christian churches. The practical diffi- 
culty, of course, lies in getting spokesmen who will be as patient and 
reasonable as members of the Chicago Group must have been in their 
discussions. 

There is so much in the paper that I must confine myself to a few 
points which illustrate its spirit and its radical divergence from the 
conclusions reached by Dr. Visser ’t Hooft. The most striking thing 
about it is that it accepts the New Testament idea of the Church as 
the Corpus Christi but at the same time takes a positive attitude towards 
the world. The concept of a Corpus Christianum is nowhere introduced, 
but the responsibility of the Church to realize as far as possible the 
Kingdom of God among all men and for all institutions is stressed 
again and again. ‘Thus, the Corpus Christianum as a “‘regulative ideal” 
seems everywhere to be taken for granted. Moreover, this is done 
without sacrificing the rigor of the Corpus Christi ideal. Not only is 
that ideal explicitly approved more than once, but also conflicts be- 
tween the Church and the world are anticipated. “‘A church loyal to 
its humane task will frequently bring upon itself the criticism and 
even the wrath of ‘the world’ ” (p. 13). 

What are the causes for this difference between the two papers with 
respect to the attitude of the Church towards the world? Doubtless, 
it is due in part to the fact that Dr. ’t Hooft’s paper comes out of the 
suffering and persecuted Church of Continental Europe, while that 
of the Chicago Group represents an American Protestantism which 
still has grounds for hope concerning the world it is seeking to order. 
But it would be superficial to see in this the only or the most impor- 
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tant cause of the difference. It would be a mistake to see in Dr. ’t 
Hooft’s paper nothing but despair, for he believes in an ethical wit- 
ness of the Church to the world and affirms that God “‘will use that 
_ witness in his way”’ for the fulfillment of his purpose (pp. 30, 31). ‘The 

paper of the Chicago Group, on the other hand, is far from being 
Utopian and it does not speak of the ‘‘building”’ of the Kingdom by 
unaided human effort. The fundamental causes of the difference 
must, therefore, be sought elsewhere. 


I 


The first lies, in my opinion, in the clearer recognition by the Chicago 
Group of the distinction between the church as an “‘empirical” reality, a ‘“‘soctal 
entity,’ and the Church as an “invisible Fellowship’? in the Spirit. Dr. ’t 
Hooft considers the Church only in its mystical, “‘invisible” form as 
the Corpus Christi, though he does not deny its existence as an “em- 
pirical” reality. As a result, he tends to regard the Church as almost 
completely apart from and superior to the world, and hence to make 
a sharp antithesis between its ethical witness for its own members and 
_ its ethical witness to the world. Because of the explicit recognition by 
the Chicago Group of the “empirical’’ aspect of the Church, on the 
other hand, it sees that the church as a ‘‘concrete social entity” is not 
something apart from the world and its institutions. Of necessity, the 
church in this sense is ‘“‘of’’ as well as “‘in” the world and it cannot 
avoid ‘“‘entanglement” with the world. Dr. ’t Hooft, as we have seen, 
is forced by his position to regard the ethical witness of the Church 
“concerning the life of the world’ as quite different from the ethical 
_ witness it gives “concerning the life of the Church” (p. 28). By con- 
trast, the Chicago Group sees that Christians are in the world as well 
as in the Church, and that they must live by the same ethical princi- 
ples in the world as in the Church. They assume constantly that no 
ethical principles are valid for the world save those of the Church: 
“Agape operates in all situations regardless of the specific circum- 
stances; but it is at the same time relative to the particular conditions 
in terms of which the well-being of the other person is to be sought” 
(p. 8). This is not to say that the world can be expected immediately 
to accept the ethical principles of the Church for its life; but it 
is to say that the Church has no right to proclaim “provisional” 
principles different from its own for the world. It is, of course, difh- 
cult to apply Christian ethical principles to the world, but history 
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shows that it is also difficult to apply to the “empirical” church 
imperatives suited to lives transformed by the spirit of Christ. 


ib) 


In the second place, the Chicago Group stresses the fact that the Church ts 
not only the “body of Christ? but also the first fruits of the Kingdom of God. In 
other words, the Church must be understood in relation to the escha- 
tological hope for the Kingdom of God. Dr. ’t Hooft also calls atten- 
tion to this fact, but his understanding of its meaning is very different. 
He assumes, apparently, that the Kingdom will be brought about by ~ 
divine act alone and does not also depend upon the efforts of men. 
He also seems to assume that its coming is wholly supra-historical in 
character. The Chicago Group, on the other hand, emphasizes the 
necessity of human effort as well as divine grace and the possibility of 
a radical transformation of human life in history. In effect, for Dr. 
’t Hooft the Church seems to be the Corpus Christi waiting for deliver- 
ance from the evil world into the Kingdom; for the Chicago Group it 
is the Corpus Christi struggling to bring the world closer to the King- 
dom. The Church, according to the latter, is ‘‘not an end in itself, but 
a means to, and a part of, the redemption of the whole world”’; it is 
“the servant of the Kingdom of God,” an “‘earnest”’ of the Kingdom. 
As the phrase “‘a part of” indicates, the Church is more organically 
related to the Kingdom than is suggested by the phrases ‘“‘means to” 
and “servant of’’; but it is never allowed to become an end in itself. 
On the other hand, a view like that of Dr. ’t Hooft, by stressing the 
powerlessness of the Church to do more than preach the Gospel to the 
world, remind it of its “‘provisional’’ duty, and wait for the consum- 
mation, in practice leads to that ‘‘introversion”’ of the Church which — 
he rejects in theory. . 


Ill 


In the third place, doubtless more as effect than as cause of the 
difference we are describing, very different attitudes towards social prob- 
lems are revealed in the two papers: Dr. ’t Hooft says that the Church is 
“wholly committed to its task to be and to build the body of Christ”’ 
(p. 21), and that “‘it revolutionizes the world as it were accidentally, 
that is, without making this revolution its goal” (p. 22). It is true that 
he speaks once or twice as if being and building the Church is its 
primary but not its only task. “It is idle,” he says, “‘to discuss how the 
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Church might give form to modern life, before the Church gives form 
to the life of its own members” (p. 25). But one finds in his paper 
little or no faith in the possibility of transforming social institutions. 

The Chicago Group takes a very different view. Far from preaching 

an exclusively “‘social’’ Gospel, it lays great stress upon teaching and 
preaching, worship, and service of human need. But it states clearly 

that the Church is “‘under obligation to criticize the social order and 
to recommend and support specific social changes looking towards a 
juster and more humane order” (p. 12). The Church ‘“‘will not iden- 
tify the Christian cause with any particular political, economic, or 
educational scheme for bringing these changes about,” and it “will 
speak in all humility” (p. 12). But it must offer “some concrete inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the Kingdom for specific areas of human 
life in the community” (p. 11). The only parallel to this in Dr. ’t 
Hooft’s paper is his statement that the Church must proclaim ‘‘God’s 
purpose for the world ‘outside’,” that “the Church declares what the 
provisional purpose of God is for the state, for social life, for the 
common life of men in general’? (p. 30). And this clearly implies, not 

_ the attempt to approximate the Kingdom of God in the political and 
social life of the world, but the acceptance of some divine purpose for 
that life which would leave it outside the Kingdom. That is to set up 
a dualism between an ethic of creation and an ethic of redemption 
which is intolerable. 


IV 


In the fourth place — and this is perhaps the most fundamental 
_ point of all — the Chicago Group seems to me to have a deeper understanding 
_ of that agape which 1s the most distinctive thing about the quality of life of 
the Church as well as the life and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth. If there is 
anything that is clear from the Gospels, it is that the love Jesus 
preached and practiced cannot be confined within the limits of any 
institution and kept from transforming the whole fabric of society. Its 
- creative, redemptive power is limited, not by anything in itself, but 
only by the degree to which it is allowed by individuals and groups to 
have its way in their lives. By its very nature, as a “‘self-giving devo- 
tion to the other person without regard for his desert or merit” 
(Chicago Group paper, p. 8), it seeks to redeem the lives of all persons 
‘n all their relationships and activities. How, then, could it accept any 
lower ideal for the life of the world than its own? It can never be con- 
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tent with anything short of the transformation of all men. It is true, as 
Dr. °t Hooft says, that Christian love in its fullest sense cannot be | 
expected without the faith upon which it depends and that the , 
Church must in its preaching constantly emphasize that fact. But it is ~ 
also true that the practice of genuine Christian love by the Church | 
will seek to create fellowship with non-Christians in every possible 
way. Here the difference between the two points of view is startlingly 
clear and significant. Dr. ’t Hooft would have the Church “face the 
world, not as an unfaithful friend who is to be regained, but as a 
sinner who needs conversion” (p. 21). Surely this way of lumping the 
world together undiscriminatingly and standing over against it the © 
Church as a whole — denying that there is any effective “latent Chris- 
tian conscience” in the Western world — is harsh and unwise. ‘The 
Chicago Group recognizes that there are elements and activities of © 
the world with which the Church can and should co-operate, and that 
in doing so it will be able to bring many of them into its fellowship by 
showing practically in its dealings with them what fellowship means. — 
It must not stand apart, for example, from the “‘constructive pro- 
grams already operative in economic and political life, in inter-racial — 
and international relations, in education and public health” (p. 13). 
Of course, it must exercise judgment at this point, and sometimes — 
“Christians will feel that they stand opposed to an accepted social — 
practice, program, or policy” (p. 13). It is the lack of a similar em- 
phasis by Dr. *t Hooft upon concrete acts of fellowship or sharing of — 
life with those outside the Church which gives one the feeling that in 
denying the Corpus Christianum ideal he denies that agape which is the 
essential quality of the New Testament Church. 

I am aware of the dangers involved in the Corpus Christianum, even 
when it is regarded not as an actuality but as a “regulative ideal.” I 
am aware, too, of the difficulty in the view that the Church must pro- 
claim the same ethic to the world that it seeks to practice under the 
more favorable conditions of its fellowship. But I do not see how 
Christian agape can be the ethical principle of the Church without 
seeking also to express itself in the world. It will doubtless have to 
express itself differently in different circumstances. But if agape af- 
firms the whole good of persons, must not every phase of the life 
of humanity be brought as far as possible under the rule of love? 
Can anyone really think that the effort of the Church to do this 
for nineteen hundred years can be set aside as misguided? 


—_—s 


SPIRIT AND HOLY SPIRIT 


A COMMENT ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
NICOLAS BERDYAEV 


By N. F. LANGFORD 


WT IS the unhappy duty of theologians to think as clearly as they 
if can. There are manifold temptations to entice them from it. 
Now that there is again in many quarters more than a sign of 
theological seriousness, it is easy to pass from the gentle eclecticism of 
liberal thought into what is scarcely more discriminating — into a 
mere orgy of dialectic and hard sayings. One is tempted to extend a 
cordial handshake all around to such varied teachers as Barth, 
Brunner, Tillich, and Berdyaev, and let it go at that; to take an un- 
critical pleasure in older thinkers like Kierkegaard and Dostoievsky, 
without an eye to theological congruity. Distinctions, however, must 
still be made. This is what this study attempts in the case of the 
Russian, Nicholas Berdyaev. 


I 


Judging by the wide circulation of his works, it is evident that 
Berdyaev has attracted no little interest in the Protestant world, and 
has presumably exercised considerable influence. This can be wel- 
comed as an indication that Protestantism is once more concerned to 
~ take stock of the depths from which it cries. But the question has to be 
raised whether Protestantism must not in the last resort find the basic 
doctrines of Berdyaev alien to its own presuppositions. Certainly, if 
Karl Barth be taken as a faithful continuator of the stream of Protes- 
tant thought — an assumption which this essay frankly makes — a 
large area of Berdyaev’s specific teaching falls under the blue pencil, 
and it is impossible to represent Barth and Berdyaev as more or less 
harmonious expressions of a common theological <ertgerst. 

But it is more than a question of choosing between two thinkers. 
The serious theologian must ask how far he can regard Berdyaev’s 
philosophy as compatible with any valid system of Protestant thought, 
primitive or modern. 

The fact seems to be that Berdyaev’s thought is formally question- 
able at just the point of its peculiar originality and power. The ani- 

‘mating principle in his philosophy is the idea of spiritual freedom, 
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which he explains in terms of Boehme’s doctrine of the Ungrund. This 
theory distresses some of Berdyaev’s warmest admirers, and might be 
regarded as the unfortunate aberration of a thinker who otherwise 
stays on sound terrain. But he himself appears to consider this doc- 
trine fundamental; and since in none of his works, with the notable 
exception of Solitude and Society, he can move very far without invoking 
it, one would not be justified in passing over it as though it lay on the 
periphery of his thought. This Ungrund may be most conveniently 
described in Berdyaev’s own words: 


In the nature of God, deeper than Him, lies a sort of primal dark abyss, and in its 
inmost depths occurs a theogonic process or that of divine genesis. This process is 
secondary when compared with that primal ‘“‘groundlessness” and inexpressible 
abyss which is irrational and incommensurable with any of our categories. There is 
a primal source and fount of being from which an eternal torrent pours and in 
which the divine light shines everlastingly, while the act of divine genesis is taking 
place.t 


This abyss is beyond good and evil. This ultimate groundlessness, 
moreover, is what provides the possibility of tragedy. Freedom is 
ultimately irrational: it is, in fact, non-being. From this abysmal 
freedom, spirit proceeds. 


Spirit emanates not only from the Deity but also from the primal pre-existential 
freedom, from the Ungrund. That is, indeed, the fundamental paradox of spirit: it is 
a Divine emanation, and at the same time it can reply to the Deity in terms not 
dictated by It. Spirit is not only Divine, it is also divinely human, Divine-worldly; 
it is freedom in God and from God.? 


Berdyaev borrowed this spectacular theory from Boehme, but it 
cannot be said that nothing like it had appeared in Russian thought 
before. Berdyaev interprets Dostoievsky’s concept of freedom as an 
intuition of this primal abyss, and perhaps he is right in doing so. The 
nerve-wracking groundlessness of human freedom is a notion which 


seems to fascinate Dostoievsky, and this suggests an ultimate philo-— 


sophical antinomianism in the Russian temper. Again, Berdyaev de- 
scribes the soul of the Russian as apocalyptic and fluid by “build” 
and inclination, ever gliding towards the beckoning horizon, espe- 
cially that far one which seems to hide the end of the world. Even the 
casual observer can perceive that a tendency towards undisciplined 
spiritual activity has been characteristic of Russian faith. The first 
saints of the Russian Church were two youths named Boris and Gleb, 
who achieved popular acclaim because they submitted to murder 
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rather than resist their slayers; and Russians have from that time 
canonized irrational behavior and spectacular manifestations of piety 
_ in general. Religious feeling in Berdyaev’s native country might well 
_ find a congenial metaphysical basis in an Ungrund. 


II 


This apparent inner connection with Russian religion inevitably 
reminds one that the question which has divided the Eastern and the 
Western Churches is concerned with the Spirit. This is of course the 
question whether the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father only, or, 
as the Westerns have asserted, from the Father and the Son. Perhaps 
this is not the place to revive that controversy; and Filzoque might turn 
out, on examination, not to be the decisive word after all. But inas- 
much as Eastern theologians have always cried “Subordinationism,” 
protesting that Filioque makes the third member of the Godhead in- 
ferior to the second, and inasmuch as Berdyaev himself repeats this 
charge, it is not inappropriate to retort that in Berdyaev at least there 
is almost a reverse subordinationism, wherein the Son, and the 
Father too, become subservient to the Spirit. It will be said that 
Berdyaev does not pretend to elaborate a doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
but treats only of “spirit” as such — any kind of spirit. But that is just 
the point. Instead of starting, as one would expect of a Christian 
philosopher, with the revelation of the Triune God, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, as decisive for the life of man, Berdyaev postulates a 
primordial freedom and reality, lying back of God himself. Spirit is 
for him primarily this ultimate irrational freedom, this basic reality, 
and it is anterior not only to creation but to God. 

Where Berdyaev does bring the question of the Holy Spirit into 
view, he adds little but confusion to his thought. He writes: 


The distinction between the Holy Spirit and spirit is a purely doctrinal one. All 
charisms, all gifts are the spirit’s: those of the prophet, the apostle, the saint as well 
as those of the poet, the philosopher, the inventor, the reformer. The religion of 
spirit speaks not of justification or salvation, but of the illumination of human 
nature, of a real change. . . . The agency of spirit is always a victory over human 
slavery and abasement, a vital surge and ecstasy. Such are the attributes of the 
Holy Spirit in the Holy Scripture; and such also are the attributes of spirit in the 


cultural and social life.* 


This passage has the merit of bringing up a profound and vital theo- 
logical problem — namely, the relation of all the creative acts and 
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hopes of mankind to the Christian scheme of salvation. But Berdyaev 
does not really come to grips with the issue that he raises; he merely 
mentions it and shelves it. Throughout his writings there is lack of 
clarity on the decisive character of the Gospel; and though he pro- 


7 


fesses to make the Incarnation in Jesus Christ central in history, actu- — 


ally he fails to show in what way this event radically changes the 
position of mankind, apart from the fact that this mode of knowing 
God delivers man from his servitude to the natural elements. No 
doubt Berdyaev’s vagueness on this point is largely explicable in 
terms of the grand Russian concept of the Church, which views it not 
merely in its historic form but in a kind of symphonic and universal 
fullness: an idea which is expressed in the untranslatable term Sobor- 
nost. Like Father Zossima, in The Brothers Karamazov, Berdyaev con- 
ceives redemption cosmically and not ecclesiastically. But however 
fascinating may be this exotic notion, it abandons the recognition of 
the Holy Spirit as bound up with the Incarnation, and tends, on the 
formal side, towards a doctrine of primordial “‘spirit”? rather than a 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost, and practically towards an undisciplined 
spiritual life freed from the control of the Logos. 


III 


It becomes clear that Berdyaev is occupied, not with the exposition 
of Christianity as such, but with a philosophy of human existence — 
existence which can apparently be viewed from a vantage point 
superior to Biblical teaching. This is why he can say that it is perhaps 
“more expedient to be an anthropologist than a theologian.” 5 This is 
why he flirts with Gnosticism, and calls himself a theosophist, while 
of course repudiating popular theosophy. This is why he regards 
human life as essentially tragic, instead of seeing it in the perspective 
of an achieved reconciliation and a future redemption and giving 
God the glory for what he has actually accomplished and will accom- 
plish in the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ and in his second 
coming. ‘This is why he repudiates Calvin’s doctrine of predestina- 
tion, which he treats in a naive and vulgar manner: preferring to 
place the roots of salvation or damnation within man, within himself, 
rather than avail himself of the comfort that there is in putting faith 
in God’s inscrutable decrees. This is why there is for Berdyaev no 


Petrine confession of the concrete Jesus, but in its place only the 
concept of the ““God-man.”’ 
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Yet Berdyaev is writing as a Christian. He would not wish for 
human life to be brought under any power save that of the Christian 
Spirit. His hope for man in the present day is that Christian faith will 
rise afresh. 

We need works like those of St. Augustine more than anything else. We want 
faith, we want ideas. Those who can recreate faith will save the societies that now 


are perishing. Groups of believers are the web on which the new materials of 
society will be woven.® 


By faith he certainly means Christian faith. But how, after all, is this 
- faith to be awakened? Surely the answer is in Paul: ‘“‘Faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” (Romans 10: 17.) Faith, 
that is to say, comes by the preaching of Jesus Christ, and by the work 
of the Holy Spirit in enabling men to confess Jesus Christ as Lord. 
This is the basic point of Protestantism, which Berdyaev does not 
understand. All the genuine Christian yearnings that Berdyaev 
knows, all the positive Christian hopes he has, are susceptible of satis- 
faction only when they are brought under the sign of the preaching of 
the Gospel in the Church of Christ. But Berdyaev is not content with 
this. It is not enough that the Church has been set in the world as a 
light upon a lampstand. Berdyaev must have a new phase of history 
ushered in, a spiritual era, a twilight time of ‘ontological intuitions.” 
Here there is no faith in the efficacy of God’s grace through Word and 
Sacrament: Berdyaev must penetrate the farthest veil and attain 
transfiguration now. 

His treatment of the Holy Ghost is somewhat cavalier. But since as 
~ a Christian he must have some concern for the Holy Ghost, and since, 
indeed, he claims to have said what is far profounder than Christian 
teaching on this doctrine, he would do well to remember what is 
recorded in John’s Gospel of the giving of the Spirit. There it is said 
that Christ will give the Spirit, when he himself has gone away. The 
Spirit will come to complete his work. Only in connection with this 
promise of Christ is the doctrine of the Spirit theologically intelligible; 
and nothing is more certain than that the point of departure, so to 
speak, for the Spirit’s work is the mission of Christ himself. There can 
be for Christian doctrine, therefore, no consideration of the Spirit 
apart from Christ the Word; and neither can there be any general 
- doctrine of “‘spirit,” since the only pneumatic life which the New 
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Testament recognizes is that which is inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
Yet interpretation at this point must not be sterile. Christian dog- — 
matics has never done justice to the third Person of the Trinity. 
Berdyaev’s insistence on the creative role of the Spirit is a powerful 
insight, and one is reminded of the classic cry Veni Creator Spiritus, — 
which expresses more potently than any dogmatists have done the 
unknown but ardently desired and hoped-for operation of the Holy 
Spirit according to the promises of Christ. 

But it cannot be said too often that it is the promises of Christ which 
open up, not only an understanding of what the Spirit is, but the very 
possibility of his work — evén as, on the other hand, it is only the 
Spirit who can reveal Christ Jesus. It is in the Church, sitting at the 
feet of Christ and listening to his Word proclaimed, that men learn of 
the Holy Ghost and desire his coming. Here is no groundlessness, no 
abyss of freedom and non-being, but Christian faith nourished by the 
Word — the Word that really is primordial, the Word by whom all 
things were made, including the fact of human freedom. Finally, in 
Scripture the Spirit is called the Comforter. How is Berdyaev’s 
“‘spirit”? comforting — that groundless spirit which is the abyss in 
which man’s life is not consoled but tragic? ““Try the spirits,” John 
admonishes, ‘“‘whether they be of God.” (I John 4:1.) Surely the 
Spirit of God is known by the hope of comfort. Surely the hope of 
comfort is known by the promises of Christ. 


V 


Despite these necessary criticisms it is easy to praise Berdyaev’s 
spiritual teaching, and indeed impossible not to do so. The conse- 
quences of rejecting a consistent Trinitarianism are clearly revealed 
by Berdyaev’s excesses, and the limits of his soundness are thereby 
drawn. Yet it remains possible for him to say something Christian and 
something original and edifying even within the doubtful framework 
which he adopts. Indeed, much of the value of Berdyaev’s teaching is 
due to his bold approach to the subject of creative spiritual life; and 
although one must hope that the value can be retained while the 
errors are rejected, the fact is that Berdyaev’s philosophy is challeng- 
ing and suggestive largely because he walks so fearlessly on treacher- 
ous ground. This fact alone must give one pause, for it shows the 


barrenness of a theology which would repudiate any interest save the 
maintenance of what is orthodox. 
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That the general trend of Berdyaev’s philosophy is congenial to 
Christianity can be seen at a glance from a table of theses which he has 
drawn up as a synopsis of two contrary philosophical principles. Nine 
_ points are given, with Berdyaev’s outlook mentioned first, and then 
the antithetical principle.” 


Nn 


1. The primacy of freedom, over the primacy of Being over freedom; 

Being; 
. The primacy of the subjective the primacy of the objective over the 

over the objective world; subjective world; 

3. Dualism; monism; 

4. Voluntarism; inte]lectualism; 

5. Dynamism; statism; 

6. Activism and the sense of creation, passivity; contemplation; 

7. Personalism; impersonalism; 

8. Anthropologism; cosmologism; 

g. Spiritual philosophy; naturalism. 


The meaning of the first question — that of the primacy of freedom 
over Being — is dubious in so far as it may reflect Berdyaev’s peculiar 
metaphysic of freedom. But as to the others, there can be no doubt 
where the balance of Protestant favor ought to lie. But it is unhappily 
the case that historic Protestantism has been stricken or seduced by 
just such principles as intellectualism, passivity, impersonalism, na- 
turalism, and a naive kind of theological monism, so that both its 
theology and its ethics have lost that dynamic and spiritual character 
which Berdyaev would restore. This is to be seen, not only in the 
extreme forms of liberalism, but also in rational orthodoxy and ec- 
clesiasticism and pietistic morality. So far as Berdyaev, as a believing 
Christian, sets himself to resuscitate the spiritual dynamism of Chris- 
tianity, one can only acclaim his work; and it would be frivolous to 
cavil so much over his eccentric point of view as to reject his positive 
contribution altogether. 


VI 


Berdyaev is not alone in his attack upon religious rationalism and 
superficial morality. Other thinkers have participated in the battle, 
perhaps with as much success, and certainly with a closer adherence 
to the doctrines of Christian faith. Berdyaev’s work, however, has the 
particular merit of undermining not only naturalism but also neo- 
orthodoxy, which, here and there, 1s already to be seen as an unin- 
tended and unnecessary result of the influence of Karl Barth. Even if 
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Berdyaev invokes the Spirit in doubtful terms, his insistence on the 
spiritual nature of Christianity is a weapon against sterility. When he 
says that “Christian dogma is merely a symbolism of spiritual experi- 
ence,” * the language is not so apt as when Barth likens the theologian 
to Moses gazing into the promised land; but Berdyaev does make a 
point, and his one-sided obsession with the freedom of spiritual life 
gives his blow a momentum and directness which insensitive readers 
often seem to miss in Barth. Barth is concerned with the dynamic of 
the Word of God itself, and this makes him an incomparably better 
theologian. He would be little interested in speaking of dynamism as 
such: unless the Word is heard, man’s life comes under no significant 
dynamic whatsoever. This is far more important than what Berdyaev 
has to say about dynamism and spiritual experience as subjects in 
themselves; but it would be idle to deny the service his point of view 
may do, both in questioning naturalism and in exposing theological 
decadence. If Berdyaev is ever damned for his unorthodoxy, it might 
well redound to the salvation of an orthodoxy which too soon again 
became scholastic. 


Vil 


Berdyaev’s stress upon spiritual freedom has a special force when 
the problem of ethics comes into view. Ethics is not conceived by him 
in terms of any form or pattern of behavior, but as the actualization 
of genuine spiritual life. He carefully distinguishes between incarna- 
tion and objectification. When spirit expresses itself historically it 
becomes hardened into something exterior to the spirit, and thereby 
ceases to be spiritual. 

This subjugation of the spirit is manifest in the historical Church, in those who 
follow the letter of the law, in Pharisees, in lifeless authoritarian systems, in the 
State, in legalistic morality, in formalistic art, in the pseudo-classicism of acade- 


mies, in the legally established family and its suppression of love, and in other insti- 
tutions of a similar character.® 


What historical Christianity has done, he says, is to set up symbols and 
sanctify them, whereas real sanctity belongs not to the symbols but to 
“the human subject himself, his holiness, creativeness, freedom, love, 
fraternity, knowledge, beauty of soul.” !° This point of view does not 
deny the necessity of an ethical realization of spirit. On the contrary 
it affirms this necessity, and in Berdyaev’s great book The Destiny of 
Man, tor all its eccentricity on many subjects, a constructive Christian 
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ethics is worked out. But Berdyaev does make clear the dilemma of all 
spiritual life, the paradoxical struggle of the spirit to be ethically 
creative in a world where creative effort seems only to express itself in 
outward symbols, which by being symbols indicate that they are 
something different from spiritual reality. The use of Eastern terms 
_ like “‘theosis” and “transfiguration” is not very helpful to the Western 
mind; but to conceive ethics as a field of personal creativity, rather 
_ than obedience to externalized authority or conformity to an objec- 

tified pattern, is a contribution of which Western theology may well 
avail itself. Moreover, the concept of spirit is here decisive, if instead 
of creative spirit in an anthropological sense we substitute the Creator 
Spiritus of the Trinity. Paul described all ethical achievements as the 
work of the Spirit, and a failure to appreciate the significance of this 
is another sign of the dogmatic neglect of the Holy Ghost. 


V ATT 


Mention must also be made of Berdyaev’s contribution to Christian 
epistemology. This contribution is to be found in his existential and 
personalist point of view which he develops most satisfactorily in 
Solitude and Society. Like Kierkegaard, he starts from “the initial fact of 
man’s immersion in the mystery of existence.” "! The full significance 
of man as knowing subject has, he says, scarcely been appreciated. 
Kant’s explication of epistemology is too formal, and even the so- 
called existential philosophers, Heidegger and Jaspers, are not exis- 
tential enough. “To exist,” Berdyaev says, “is for man to dwell within 
himself, in his own authentic world, rather than be at the mercy of 
the social and biological world. Existential philosophy is “. . . the 
philosophy of destiny.” ” Mere objective knowledge belongs to a 
degraded world, ‘‘a world of phenomena rather than one of exist- 
ences”; !? and this kind of knowledge leaves man stranded in his utter 
solitariness. Real knowledge must transcend this, and must be con- 
sidered from the side “‘of existential communion and of penetration 
into the heart of the individual.” ' “Existential subject” is not an 
adequate term, however, and for a realization of existence we must 
come to the human personality.!* To explicate this Berdyaev draws 
on Martin Buber’s now famous distinction between the Ego, the 
Thou, and the It. “For the Ego, the Thou is not an object or a thing.’’"® 
The only real communion is in “the intuition of another Ego’s spirit- 
ual life.’ 17 Real communion alone constitutes a triumph over soli- 
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tude. This is possible only in the realm of religion, where each man, 
as well as God, “‘is a Thou, and not an object.” '8 For “‘the signifi- 
cance of communion as a goal of human life is essentially religious. 
. . . The interpenetration of the Ego and the Thou is consummated 
iia GOC wane 

One dare not venture a hasty judgment on the importance of 


Berdyaev’s thought for religious epistemology; but perhaps this much — 


can be said, that if a philosophy of religion — considered not as prior 
but as ancillary to theology — is possible, it may find it expedient to 
follow the lines of the prolegomena which he sketches here. Theologi- 
cally speaking, one is not concerned with what revelation is, but with 
the actual, self-authenticating event of revelation. But if anything can 
be said about the nature of revelation, Berdyaev perhaps has the word 
for it: 

Revelation is an event within the spiritual life wherein the voice of God alone is 
audible. In the secondary process of spiritual materialization, objectified revelation 
appears to be an external event derived from the object. But a faithful and loving 
communion with Christ is not the material thing it appears to be in the light of ob- 


jectification: it is communion with the subject, the Thou; it is an existential 
communion.?° 


Theologically, it must again be noted, this is intelligible only in the 
light of the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. It is his office to reveal Jesus 
Christ in man’s consciousness, to make the voice of God audible. This 
Christian revelation does not take place by virtue of some anthropo- 
logical fact, but only through the intervention of the Holy Spirit. 


IX 


Finally it is to be remarked that Berdyaev’s existential philosophy 
exposes the whole religious problem of man, without as well as 
within the realm of grace. For it would seem that the tragedy of the 
solitary man, of the solitary person, can be resolved only through com- 
munion with God and communion with other persons in God. All the 
brokenness of man’s knowledge, all the frustration of his spiritual life, 
all the loneliness of the person, all his ontological incompleteness — 
all this is a sign of man’s tragic isolation from God. In one sense all 
men — Christians and non-Christians alike, are, by being in the 
world, without hope or God. There is thus a kind of existential de- 
mocracy of fallenness, which is relieved only in the miracle of grace. 
The knowledge of God, therefore, is not simply a matter of enlighten- 
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ment on salutary doctrine, but the existential answer to the need in 
which man, as man, is discovered. A non-Christian is no less a man 
than his brother is, nor is he more a person. Until there is communion 
one with another in the Spirit, that for which creation groans and 
travails is not attained. Berdyaev’s sensitiveness to the problem of the 
isolated man in all its poignancy is a magnificent contribution to the 
‘theory of missions. As he says in one place, the question “‘Cain, where 
is Abel thy brother?’ will be turned the other way as well. ‘‘Abel, 
where is thy brother Cain?” 2! Cain and Abel are, as men, solitary 
persons both, and as men they walk without the knowledge of God. 
That is the curse of fallen existence. That these things may not for- 
ever be, that there is a possibility of knowledge of God and commun- 
ion with men, that solitude and inadequacy of knowledge could be 
transcended — this lies within the scope of the Holy Ghost. One does 
not know, in the end, what “‘spirit”’ as a property of man may come 
to. One does not know how anthropology can mend the brokenness of 
man. But Veni Creator Spiritus is the prayer that covers everything. 
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MEET FOR REPENTANCE 
By ELINOR LENNEN 


The myrrh alone seems proper tribute now; 

This is no time for gold or frankincense, 

But myrrh, half-sweet, half-bitter, may allow 

Our shame some feeble gesture of defense. 

Too long, we brought our gifts, but nothing more. 
Our hearts that felt no lack would not concede 
Admission, though a King were at the door; 

Our greatest need was to perceive our need! 

We would confess the pride that ruled our eyes, 
That swelled our tongues until they could not shape 
The humble adoration of the wise; 

How shall our prisoned hearts make their escape? 
Let myrrh — before we offer it to Him — 

Restore what unawareness has made dim. 
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THE DIVINE PATTERN FOR THE 
ONE CHURCH 
By ALFRED E. GARVIE 


N CONFERENCES on the reunion of the churches no text is so 
| often quoted as our Lord’s petition: ““That they may all be one; 
even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be in us: that the world may believe that thou hast sent me” 
(John 17:21). It is quoted by the advocates of organic union, and by 
their opponents, who contend for spiritual unity. A close scrutiny of 
the words in the context would show that the one side demands 
more, and the other admits less than the words, so examined, must 
require. Whatever critical reserves may need to be made in regarding 
the petition as the ipsissima verba of Jesus, those who so accept it 
cannot disallow a consideration of it in its context. And even those 
who have reserves will admit that this is a legitimate method of inter- 
pretation. 

This chapter of John — to state these reserves — is not a verbatim 
report. In it reminiscences of the words of Jesus are blended with and 
colored by the reflections of the beloved disciple whoever he was. 
Into that much disputed question it is not necessary for my purpose 
to enter here. The reminiscences and reflections cannot be separated; 
nor is that here necessary, since we may confidently believe that, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, the disciple was enabled to 
convey essentially the mind of the Master, and that we are being 
led into the truth by the Spirit of Truth. Only one verse (the third) 
is an intrusion of the thought of a later age. 

The utterances of Jesus (in Matthew 11:25-27 and Luke 10:2 I-22) 
regarding his relation as Son to God as Father, when according to 
Luke, he “‘rejoiced in the Holy Spirit’? (so Johannine an expression 
in its content, and so solitary in the Synoptics), show that sometimes 
the disciples were privileged to overhear his soliloquies, spoken to the 
Father as praise and prayer. We may, therefore, assume that this 
intercession was overheard by some at least of the disciples; and that 
we may share their privilege, since there is nothing here that could 
not have come from the lips of Jesus. A characteristic of the style 
of the beloved disciple which makes exposition more difficult is that 
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he is more guided by verbal association than by logical sequence, 
and a paraphrase is necessary to trace the course of the thought. 


it 


The following section offers such a paraphrase of the seventeenth — 


chapter of John. For while the argument for union or unity cannot 
be based mainly on single texts, but must rest as a broader founda- 
tion of historical and theological as well as Biblical reasons, this text 
has a very high value in itself as directly relating the reason for the 
reunion of the churches to the Christian doctrine of God. In the 
ecumenical conferences it has been again and again stated that 
behind the differences about ministry and sacraments lies a difference 
in the conception of the Church. But that conception itself is not ulti- 
mate, for it depends, as all theological truth must, on how the revela- 
tion of God is understood. If the revelation of God be consummated 
in Christ, and if the Church as the community of the Spirit be the 
body of Christ, the organ of his continued presence and activity 
“all the days unto the consummation of the age”’ (Matthew 28:20, 
R.V. marg.), it seems inevitable that its unity should have as its 
divine pattern the oneness of the Father and the Son. And we cannot 
apprehend and appreciate that truth unless we trace that relation 
from the Father and the Son, through the sequent stages in the his- 
torical process, the relation of the Master to the Disciples, of the 


Apostles to the Church, and of the Church to the World, until God ~ 


be all in all. 
im 


Before entering on the examination of these relationships, there 


is one consideration that I feel constrained to offer. The Christian | 


conception of the Godhead is étriune: Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
one God. At Jesus’ baptism the endowment with power for his 
ministry came by the mediation of the Spirit (Mark 1:10) Jesus 
confessed that same mediation in the exorcisms (Matthew 12:28); 
he entered on his ministry in the power of the Spirit (Luke 4: 14); he 
rejoiced in the Holy Spirit (Luke 10:21). In the Farewell Discourse 
(John 14-16) he makes repeated references to the Holy Spirit as the 
other Paraclete, not a compensation for his absence, but a substitute 
for his bodily presence. Why, as we might have expected, is there no 
mention of the Spirit in the passage we are considering? May I with 
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diffidence offer this conjecture, based on my prolonged study of the 
inner life of Jesus. To his development as incarnate there corre- 
sponded a progressive consciousness of his relation as Son to God as 
‘Father, which became so immediate that even the mediation of the 
Spirit which he had earlier experienced fell into the background. 
In the Johannine passage, in Matthew 11:25-27 and Luke 10:21—22 
already referred to, there is no mediation of the Spirit as at the bap- 
tism. Much that he here ascribes as the immediate activity of the 
Father in the Disciples and the Church was, as the historical records 
testify, mediated by the Holy Spirit, even in their relation to the 
Risen Christ and Living Lord Himself. For the Apostle Paul such 
mediation may often also have fallen beneath consciousness, and in 
one passage — although he must not be regarded, in view of his 
teaching generally, as identifying Christ and the Spirit — yet he 
blends the activities (II Corinthians 3:17-18). Will the vision of 
Christ in heaven, “when we shall be like him, for we shall see him 
as he is” (I John 3:2), be immediate? In one of the most daring 
flights of his inspired speculation, Paul suggests that the mediatorial 
reign of Christ will finally end, and he himself shall be subjected 
that ““God may be all in all’? — “everything to everyone” as Moffatt 
translates it (I Corinthians 15:28). Shall men gain a more immediate 
relation to God than is now theirs in Christ? Is such a consummation 
of blessedness indicated in the last words of this intercession. al 
made known unto them thy name, and will make it known; that the 
Jove wherewith thou lovedst me may be in them, and I in them”’ 
(17:26). The end shall return to the beginning, from God, Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, through the Incarnate Son or Word, Jesus the 
Christ our Lord, his disciples, his Apostles, his Church, back to God 
all in all. It is in such an eternal setting that the historical process 
of divine revelation and human redemption from sin and reconcilia- 
tion to God must be set. Not in mystic trance or ecstasy, but by his- 
torical mediation will the unity of mankind in God and with God be 
consummated. Readers of less speculative mentality than mine must 
pardon this daring excursion, even with an apostolic passport, into 
regions that commonly lie beyond Christian thought: but such think- 
ing has an irresistible fascination for my mind, and we shall consider 
the practical bearings of the subject before us more truly because, 
as the petition itself demands, we view it sub specie aeternitatis. How 
trivial to so glowing a vision do many sectarian disputes appear! 
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The contents of the chapter may be paraphrased under the four 
stages mentioned: 

(1) The relation of the Father to the Son (John 17:1-5). The Son 
pleads with the Father to glorify him with the glory which he had 
before the world was, that the Son may glorify the Father, because he | 
had surrendered that glory, had been entrusted with the authority to 
give all flesh eternal life, and had accomplished the work given to him. 

(2) The relation of the Master to the Disciples (ver. 6-19). The Master 
pleads that the Father may keep the disciples, while in the world, from 
its evil, because God has given them to him, he has taught them, and 
they have believed on him (ver. 6-8). By his presence they had been 
preserved from the evil of the world, had been prepared by his teach- 
ing for their trials in the world, had been exposed to its hostility on 
his account; and now, in leaving them, he commits them to the 
keeping of the Father (ver. 12-15). Their claim on the Father is 
fourfold; their separation from the world, their consecration in the 
truth, their mission to the world, even as his, and his consecration 
of himself for them (ver. 16-19). 

(3) The relation of the Apostles to the Church (ver. 20-21). Here the 
dominating conception is that of the unity of the Church, which 
includes all believers (ver. 20) through the word of the apostles 
(ver. 18). Its pattern is the relation of the Father and the Son (ver. 
21), its source is what the Son has given them (ver. 22), its process is 
their perfecting (ver. 23), its purpose is that the world may believe in — 
his mission (ver. 21) and may know that in his mission the Father’s — 
love embraces the disciples and believers as well as the Master (ver. 
23). The Son desires as the consummation of this unity that all 
believers may have, in communion with him, the vision of his heav- 
enly glory as the manifestation of the eternal love of the Father for 
the Son, and may share in that love (ver. 24), as their reward for re- 
ceiving the revelation of the Father in the Son (ver. 25-26). 

(4) The Church and the World. While the hostile world’s conversion 
to acceptance of his mission is conditional on the unity of the 
Church, there is no certain assurance given here — except in the 
word believe (ver. 21) in contrast to the word knew (ver. 23) — of © 
the complete fulfilment of the purpose: for the references to “them” 
do not include the world, but are confined to the Church. And yet 
we may cherish the “larger hope” which the revelation of the love of 
the Father to the Son, and in him to men, encourages. 
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It is to be hoped that this paraphrase may help the reader to fol- 
low the logical sequence of the truths presented so often in verbal 
association, and that no truth has in it been overlooked, or neglected. 

~What becomes obvious is that neither of the extremes maintained on 
the subject of the reunion of the churches — completely organic union 
or spiritual unity only — can claim the warrant of the will of Christ. 
There are in all this exposition of his mind no metaphysical cate- 
gories, such as the ecumenic creeds have used; no ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples, such as on both sides so often prove obstacles; no prescription 
for or prohibition of any organization: for all these, as the Synoptic 
no less than the Johannine presentation shows, are remote from Jesus’ 
thoughts, or from God’s thoughts as revealed by him. On the one 
hand, all the functions and relations are conscious, voluntary, per- 
sonal, and, on the other, they are expressed and conveyed in words 
and deeds; and even in the terms used of the eternal reality manifes- 
tation is indicated, glory and vision. The spiritual unity is sensibly 
manifest. 

This inseparable combination of spirit and matter, soul and body, 

- substance and form, faith and order, is characteristic of God’s method 
of revelation. He has revealed himself, and is revealing himself in 
nature, in mind and matter, and in history in experiences and events 
in which men as “inspired dust” are his agents. Men have no other 
means of expressing and conveying the spirit in them than by the 
body in its varied functions. What the Scriptures promise men is not 
a bodiless immortality as ghosts, but resurrection, the restoration of 
the whole personality not in a natural but a spiritual body (I Cor- 
inthians 15:44), and yet a body, an organ of expression and con- 
veyance of self to others. The Incarnation of the Son or Word of God 
did not end on the Cross, but is continued in the Resurrection. 
Hence the Church also has, and must have this dual aspect, inspira- 
tion and organization; and it seems a legitimate inference that the 
organization shall be determined by the inspiration so as to be ade- 
quate to express the life, the one life in the one God through the 
Spirit, and to be adapted to convey that life to the world. Its organiza- 
tion may be in excess of its inspiration, or its inspiration may have 
insufficient organization. The “Catholic” type seems to me to err 
through this excess, and the “Protestant” through this insufficiency: 
the ideal must be sought in the adjustment of faith and order so that 
the disproportion, to which both tend, may be “‘perfected into one” 
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(ver. 23). A too concrete sensuousness of worship and a too abstract 
intellectualism of doctrine are both lopsided developments that need 
the correction of proportion. The contention sometimes advanced 
that these differences are necessary to present the manifoldness of the 
truth and the grace of Christ in its completeness, seems to me a 
sophistry. A body mainly, if not wholly, legs or arms would be a 
physical monstrosity. That Christ may be presented in his perfect 
unity, fulness in wholeness to the world, he must not be “parcelled 
out” (I Corinthians 1:13, Moffatt) as he now is in the divisions of 
Christendom. 


III 


That we may realize more intensely the necessity for such manifest 
unity we shall next discuss more minutely the conception of Father, 
Son, Master, Disciples, Apostles, Church, and World which must be 
intelligible to us, if we are to comprehend this “‘great argument” as a 
whole in its fulness. 

God is here presented as Father, immediately to the Son, and 
through his mediation to all who believe on him as Son of God — 
loved before the foundation of the world (ver. 24) that the same love 
may be in them as he is in them (ver. 26). God is, however, the Holy 
Father (ver. 11); hence the Son has sanctified himself for their sakes 
(ver. 19) that the disciples may be sanctified in the truth (ver. 17). 


It is unfortunate that we have no verb corresponding to the adjective ~ 


holy as has the Greek, so that the correspondence might be made 
clearer. What God is Jesus makes himself, and desires his disciples 
to be made. God is the righteous Father, and in his righteousness, the 
application of his holiness in dealing with men in accord with their 
deserts, he rewards the disciples (ver. 25). He is the source of all, and 
on him the Son depends for all for himself or for his disciples. He alone 
gives the disciples to the Son (ver. g); he alone can keep them as 
the Son had kept them (ver. 12, 15); he alone can reward them (ver. 
25). He alone can restore to the Son his former glory (ver. 5), and 
can permit believers to behold his glory (ver. 24). The Son’s mission 
in, and message to, the world are a task and a trust from the Father 
(ver. 4, 12): and the fidelity of the Son in their discharge is the plea 
for his glorification (ver. 4). As the terms Son and Father suggest, 
there is entire subordination of the one to the other; there is the com- 
plete submission of the Son to the absolute authority of the Father. 
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It is the consciousness of the Son as Incarnate that is being here 
expressed or interpreted (reminiscence or reflection): and the rela- 
tion as here presented not only corresponds to the records, but was 
essential to give reality to Incarnation. Whether the relation within 
the eternal reality of God corresponds to what is thus revealed in 
time we cannot affirm or deny, for we have no knowledge of God 
above and beyond this revelation. The creeds ignore the limitation 
of our knowledge when they insist on equality of Father and Son. 
If there be equality of divine substance, there may be some difference 
of relation in the divine subject, God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Whatever the glory of the pre-existent state, before the Word became 
flesh (John 1:14), it is here assumed that the same glory will be re- 
sumed, and the incarnate state is represented as one of exile from the 
eternal reality, and the Resurrection a home-coming to it. ‘Thus the 
Incarnation appears a temporal episode, not in any way affecting 
the eternal relation of Father and Son. Not so thought Paul. He de- 
scribes the pre-existent state of the Son, not as glory, but as the form 
of God, when equality with God might have been, but was not, cov- 
- eted. Instead there was a self-emptying, the taking of the form of a 
servant, and becoming like man, and as incarnate a further humilia- 
tion and obedience even to the death of the Cross. As reward the 
Incarnate Son is exalted to divine dignity, to Lordship, the name 
above every other name, a name to be adored: but this confession 
of Lordship is for the glory of God the Father (Philippians 2:5~1 i) 
Thus to the Incarnation there is assigned a permanent significance 
for God the Father as well as the Incarnate Son: and that is a thought 
that commends itself as truth. An Aramaic scholar has suggested that 
the whole passage is the Greek translation of an Aramaic hymn, in 
which the Aramaic word translated form should have been rendered 
image, and to which the clause “‘yea, the death of the Cross” was 
added by Paul; and further that it presents the contrast between 
“the first man of the earth earthy” (Adam) who by his ambition 
forfeited Eden, and “‘the second man of heaven” (Christ) who by 
humiliation gained his exaltation (I Corinthians 15:47). One may 
feel doubtful whether our human intelligence can so confidently 
interpret the divine mystery of Father and Son. 
Turning now to matters more within our knowledge, the descrip- 
tion of the relation of Jesus as Master to his disciples does not go be- 
yond the testimony of the Synoptic records as regards his patience, 
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generosity and solicitude for them; but, owing to the lapse of years, 
the reflections of the beloved disciple have colored his reminiscences — 
in an idealization of the disciples, who were not during the earthly 
ministry as receptive of, and responsive to, the Master’s teaching and 
example and influence as, transformed by the Spirit, they may have ~ 
afterwards become. It was no easy task to detach them from their 
Jewish prejudices and expectations as regards the Messiah and the ~ 
Kingdom of God; and even the record in Acts does not testify to a 
complete transformation. 

Hence, when as apostles (ver. 18) they became the nucleus of the 
Church (‘them that believe on me through their word” (ver. 20)), 
we have no warrant whatever in history for the assumption that the 
will of God through the commission of Christ was conveyed to them 
regarding the future organization of the Church for all time and in all 
lands. Such distinctive dignity, authority or influence as was theirs 
was personal, due to their more immediate relation as disciples to the 
Master, and not transferable to any who through their mediation 
were gathered into the company of believers. That Jesus had the 
intention to leave in the world a community which would carry 
on his mission and preserve his message, and that he laid on these 
disciples the primary responsibility for leadership in that community 
cannot be doubted. But in view of the evidence that he placed his 
Second Advent in close succession to the Fall of Jerusalem, while 
confessing ignorance of ‘“‘the day and the hour” (Mark 13:32), and 
the distinctiveness of his teaching (moral and religious, and not legal 
or ritual), we may deny the probability that he left any definite 
instructions with the apostles on ‘‘Order.’? With the exception of 
Peter and John, no prominence is given to the Twelve in Acts. The 
Apostle who did most for the spread of the Gospel, and for the free- 
dom of the Church from the fetters of Judaism, was not one of the 
Twelve; but was one assuredly who believed not in the bondage of 
the letter, but the liberty of the Spirit (II Corinthians 3:1-11). The 
prayer and the promise of Jesus regarding the Holy Spirit, and the 
function assigned thereto, would surely be robbed of most of their 
meaning, if Jesus, as a second Moses, had given law, and not grace 
and truth, to the community whose common possession (Koinonia) 
was the Spirit. These considerations are not contradictory of, but 


consistent with, the entire contents and character of the Interces- 
sary Prayer. 
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_ That the unity of the Church was necessary to the effective de- 
livery of its message and discharge of its mission, as witnessing to the 
Saviourhood and Lordship of Jesus the Christ, is a conclusion that 
does not rest solely on the words of Jesus here or elsewhere. The 
history of the Church is the demonstration. Had the Judaizers suc- 
ceeded in forcing the division of Jewish and Gentile believers, Chris- 
tianity would have been strangled in its cradle. Had the Greek Ortho- 
dox and the Roman Catholic Church not been estranged by the 
Great Schism, could Islam have made the progress that it did? 
Had Luther and Zwengli come to an understanding, would not the 
Reformation have proved more generally effective and less oppor- 
tunity been given for the fissiparous tendencies of Protestantism? 
To convince and convert the world, the spiritual unity of all believers, 
of which in all the churches there is an increasing consciousness, 
intensifying the aspiration for reunion, is not enough. The world 
does not share that consciousness: to be convinced and converted 
the spiritual unity must be made sensibly manifest. There must be a 
common witness, a common worship, and a common ministry; and 
such organization as will make the common possession (Koinonia) 
sensibly evident. It must be seen, heard, experienced in common 
service. Here is where the opponents of reunion err by defect, as do 
some of its advocates by excess. There must be organization to make 
inspiration effective, but not an organization so uniform or rigid as 
would exclude such fresh inspiration as would better adapt any of 
the Church’s functions to the dangers, needs, and conditions of the 
world to be even for Christ. In the unity (not uniformity) of the 
future Church there must be regard to the continuity of the Church 
in the past from its beginnings with Jesus and his disciples, and con- 
sistency with his mind as disclosed to us in this intercession. The 
Church must be One (ver. 21), Holy (ver. 17-19), Catholic (ver. 21— 
23) and Apostolic (ver. 18); not according to the traditions and con- 
ventions of men, but conforming to the Will of the Holy Father, as 
revealed in the sanctified Son. 


AN ORIENTAL LOOKS AT FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 
By P. OOMMAN PHILIP 


HE totalitarian and communistic conceptions of world order, 

now dominating the whole of Europe and the Japanese em- 

pire are making it impossible for Christianity to function in 
these regions as before. Or, if it is to function at all, it has to adapt or 
subordinate its ideals and principles to the imperious demands of the 
state. We see this process at work in the recent emergence of German 
Christianity and in the attempt now being made by Japanese Chris- 
tians to evolve a faith that will respect without question the demands 
of Japanese nationalism. It may appear that this is but a passing 
phase which will end with the defeat which democratic forces repre- 
sented in the British Commonwealth and the United States of Amer- 
ica will soon inflict on the totalitarian powers. Whether our hopes in 
this regard are going to be realized or not, it is well to remember that 
the Western democracies too are tainted with imperialism. They do 
not erect it into a universal principle as the totalitarian states do, but 
they resort to it when it is profitable to do so. They do not enter the 
conflict with clean hands, as judged by their record even in a sphere 
in which they might be expected to be at their best — the sphere of 
Christian missions. * 


I 


The Renaissance and the Reformation helped the European masses 
to an understanding of something of the inwardness of Christianity 
and to repudiate some of the gross abuses which had grown up in the 
Church. But before the process initiated by the Reformation came to 


*[In the covering letter accompanying the manuscript of this article, Mr. Philip writes, in 
part as follows: 

“Tt is not without some hesitation that I submit this article to you. I am giving expression in it 
to some thoughts which will not be liked by those connected with organized Christian Missions of 
the West. But I think in the interests of World Christianity these thoughts have to be given public 
expression. I hope you will see your way to publish the article. 

on “No impartial student of the history of Missions in the last two centuries can deny my con- 
tention. But promoters of Western Missions will not consider it politic or wise to admit it. True 
disciples of Christ in Asia and Africa have been greatly concerned by this alliance of Western 
Missions with imperialistic powers. Now that the world order of today is being broken up and 


a new order is taking its place, we should not lose the opportunity of discussing this matter and 
finding some solution for it.’’] 
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fruition, Europe happened to acquire new knowledge and power 
through the printing press and the sailing ship. These gains were 
closely paralleled by the new energies released with the emergence of 

the European nation-states from the ruins of the medieval Holy 
Roman Empire. Soon we find adventurous representatives of Euro- 
pean nations, both Catholic and Protestant — and sometimes with 
the blessings of the Church — hurrying to the ends of the earth for 
trade and the acquisition of wealth. In their contacts with the peoples 
of Asia and Africa they at first often employed private armies to pro- 
tect their properties and persons. These used new weapons of offense 
and defense about which, in those days, there was no knowledge in 
Asia or Africa. This naturally enabled Europeans without much difh- 
culty to establish their dominion over large territories in these con- 
tinents. A closely similar process was witnessed in Europe in 1940. 
Under the onslaught of the superior armaments and strategy of 
Hitler’s Germany, countries like France, Holland, Norway, and 
Denmark lost the independence they had enjoyed for generations and 
came suddenly under foreign domination. 

While the European trading nations were thus wresting territories 
from the peoples of Africa and Asia and establishing their empires, 
steam power came to be substituted for manual labor in industry and 
Europe witnessed the growth of factories for manufacturing textiles 
and other goods on a large scale. These factories needed raw mate- 
rials, and the manufactured products needed markets. A desire to 
provide both on terms favorable to the European nations furnished a 
strong incentive for conquering, annexing or bringing under their 
spheres of dominating influence large territories of Africa and Asia. _ 
Commerce was thus the spearhead of the penetration of Western 
civilization into Asia and Africa and of the establishment of the 
empires of European nations in these continents. (Similar motives 
were obviously dominant in their expansion into North and South 
America; though its outcome — for a variety of reasons — was strik- 
ingly different.) 


II 


Almost immediately after the highways of European empires were 
thus opened among Asiatics and Africans by sword and fire, came the 
peaceful agencies of Christian missions sent from the churches of the 
West to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ. The missionaries entered 
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these lands as doors of opportunity opened by God himself, without 
thought of questioning the methods adopted by their own countries 
in bringing Africans and Asiatics under their domination or of chal- 
lenging the policies they used in keeping these domains in continued 
political and economic subjection. On the contrary, Christian mis- 
sions became allies of these empires in spreading Western culture, 
along with Christianity, among the conquered peoples — thus es- 
tablishing their unquestioning loyalty to the dominant powers. 

In fairness to the missionaries, it has to be remembered that in the 
early days of the modern missionary enterprise, the trend of thought 
in Europe was that Western culture, including the ways of life that 
the European nations had come to adopt, was the finest fruit of 
Christianity, and that, therefore, the extension of European empires 
among the heathen peoples, however achieved, worked towards 
their evangelization and later toward their admission into the Chris- 
tian Church. It was almost an article of faith with devout Christians 
of Europe in the nineteenth century that Christianity and European 
commerce, and its sequel European rule, were destined to travel hand 
in hand along the same road in Asia and Africa. In illustration of this, 
one need only refer to the appeal which David Livingstone made to 
the Christian public in an address to members of the University of 
Cambridge in 1857, soon after his return from his famous journey 
across Africa. These were the words he used: “‘I beg to direct your 
attention to Africa. I know that in a few years I shall be cut off in that 
country, which is now open; do not let it be shut again! I go back to 
Africa to try to make an open path for commerce and Christianity; do you 
carry out the work which I have begun. I leave it with you.” (The 
italics are the writer’s.) Such a viewpoint helps to explain why mis- 
sionaries allowed themselves to become allies of European powers in 
the process of empire building. The point to be noted, however, is 
that the Churches of the West that were behind the missions of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries did not think it was necessary to 
raise any voice of protest with their respective governments concern- 
ing the use of superior force and military tactics for conquering the 
helpless peoples of Africa and the Orient and for exploiting them and 
their countries for the advancement of the trade and wealth of Euro- 
pean nations. Missionaries, no doubt, played the role of educators 
and social workers. It was with much goodwill and support from the 
administrators of empires and with even much greater feelings of 
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compassion and love from the Christians of the West, that they car- 
ried on their work. The administrators, helped by missionaries, 
brought to the people in their charge the benefits of modern civiliza- 

_tion, such as the abolition of slavery, the spread of general education 
and medical care. They also established better forms of government. 
The imperial traders and industrialists introduced new trades and 
industries and — while themselves making millions — imagined that 
they were bestowing a great boon on the “natives” when small jobs 
and middlemen’s profits were made available to them. 

In such an environment, the Christian message was preached 
widely by the missionaries. Though there had been no exercise of 
force in converting people, except in the earlier periods of modern 
European missions, it cannot be doubted that the prestige attached to 
Christianity as the religion of the rulers was a subtle but ever present 
factor in attracting thousands in these lands to the Christian Church. 
The Westerners thought that they had been ordained of God to Civi- 
lize and Christianize the peoples in their dominions, and a due meas- 
ure of gratitude was expected in return for all the benefits conferred. 
The Africans and Asiatics themselves who became Christians, 
dazzled by the new civilization of the West and under the influence 
of spiritual kinship with those who brought them the new religion, 
felt that they should help the empires to retain domination over them 
for all time. 


Ill 


Nevertheless, the leaven of the desire for a full life which Christian- 
ity introduced among them could not remain inoperative for long. 
When at length the ferments of national awakening began to work in 
the first decades of the twentieth century, it is significant that it was 
in the name of Christianity that the leaders of subject races appealed 
for the relaxing of the rigid political and economic control exercised 
by the ruling empires. It is pathetic that in all the history of modern 
European missions there is no single instance of missions lending their 
moral and spiritual support to people who were struggling to attain 
freedom from European rule. There were no doubt individual mis- 
sionaries who dared to be Christian in their attitude toward the as- 
pirations of the subject races for freedom. But such men soon lost 
caste with the other missionaries or had to leave the mission organiza- 
tions with which they were connected. ‘There is indeed the instance of 
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the fight put up by the American and other white missionaries in 


Korea in the early years of this century against the imperial policy of 
domination adopted by Japan over the Koreans. But they would have 
acted differently if, instead of Japan, one of the European powers had 
been involved in Korea. 


Thus the expansion of Christianity in the last two centuries in Asia 


and Africa, though it called forth a great volume of self-effacing and 
noble service among the backward races, also carried with it reasons 
for self-condemnation, in that missions, contrary to the very spirit of 
Christianity which they propagated, threw the weight of their great 
influence in favor of maintaining unimpaired the political and eco- 
nomic hegemony that European nations exercised over the colored 
races. In defense of missions, it might be argued that they could have 
adopted a different policy only at the risk of the disruption or discon- 
tinuance of all the evangelistic, educational, medical and other work 
of social uplift which they were allowed to do by European govern- 
ments in the countries governed by them. But in any evaluation of 
missionary work based on the supremacy of human and spiritual 
values as revealed in Jesus Christ, we cannot treat with indifference 
anything that hinders the march of even the most backward races of 
mankind into the full and satisfying life envisaged for all men in the 
Kingdom of God. Missions ought to have done all the evangelistic 
and philanthropic work they have been doing, but along with that, 


they ought also to have adopted an attitude different from that of — 


complacent approval of the policy of European governments which 
denied to whole countries and races the fundamental rights of politi- 
cal and economic independence, so necessary for living a full life 
according to God’s loving purpose for all mankind. 


IV 


Christianity, together with the culture and civilization we have 
been accustomed to associate with it, is once again threatened with 
extinction or utter transformation. Totalitarianism, whether of the 
right or of the left, has come into power over almost the whole of 
Europe, and in the reordering of society that will take place after the 
war, there is reason to fear that Christian values will receive scant 
recognition. Evidently we are at the close of an age which had un- 
paralleled opportunities for the application of Christianity in the 
relationship between nations and races. But these opportunities were, 
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alas, used for building up cities of men and not the City of God. (In 
the process, it must be acknowledged that many in Asia and Africa 
were brought under the illumination of Western civilization which 

was a pale reflection of Christianity as developed in Europe.) With 
the disruption of the European empires under whose patronage for- 
eign missions functioned as helpful allies in empire building, and 
with the coming into power of totalitarian forms of government over 
most of Europe, we are at the beginnings of a new age in which it 
may be impossible for Christian missions to function. Missions as or- 
ganized and controlled in Western countries for operation among 
Africans and Orientals, in close collaboration with the ruling powers, 
must probably cease. It is all to the good that they should cease. 
But the fading of missions of this sort need not mean that the diffu- 
sion of the spirit of Christ will cease nor the spread of knowledge 
about his way of life among races that come into contact with his 
followers. 

At the disruption of the Roman Empire in the fifth century, many 
devout Christians were fearful that Christianity also would go under 
along with the Empire — since the time of Constantine its great 
support. But St. Augustine of Africa, with truer vision, proclaimed 
that though even the best of empires might fall the City of God would 
continue. There is need today to repeat the message of that great 
African. Under the lightning changes of the present war, empires 
may fall to dust, but the spirit of Christian missions may find an ex- 
pression altogether different from what it has had during the last two 
centuries. Missions may be sublimated and delivered from blemishes 
acquired in the past as interested partners in advancing the plans of 
European nations for economic and political aggrandizement and 
empire building. They may be led in the future to direct all their en- 
ergies toward building the eternal City of God rather than the per- 
ishing cities of men. 

But this transformation will not come of itself. It has to be stimu- 
lated by the conscious efforts of the disciples of Christ in all lands. 
They should endeavor, from this time forth, to secure in the new 
world that is to come after the war, freedom for Christian missionaries 
to function in all countries as “‘merchants of life,” men going about in 
all humility to persuade other men to follow the way of love as lived 
and taught by Jesus Christ. As first and foremost servants of the King- 
dom of God, missionaries have to be prepared at any cost to repudiate 
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the lesser loyalty to an empire or a race when it comes into conflict 
with loyalty to that Kingdom. 


V 


In the organization and administration of missionary work, also, — 


there should be far-reaching changes along some of the lines now to be 
indicated: 

The distinction now maintained between heathen lands and Chris- 
tian lands, the “sending countries’’ and the “receiving countries,”’ 
must be given up. The so-called heathen countries and the so-called 
Christian countries are now equally in the grip of the new paganism 


which denies all the spiritual values of life, while the old paganism of | 


heathen lands has still the merit of recognizing the place of the un- 
seen and the unknown in human life. Western countries are as much 
in need of the message of the Kingdom of God as are Asia and Africa. 
We should look forward to the day when colored persons will work 
side by side with white persons as servants and messengers of the 
Kingdom of God, not only in Asia and Africa, but in Europe and 
America as well. When the Negro delegation from the United States 
of America, under the leadership of Dr. Howard ‘Thurman, visited 
India in 1936 and made a profound impression wherever they went, 
the question was naturally asked by Indians, Christian and non- 
Christian: ‘“‘While the various missions from America maintain hun- 
dreds of white Americans as missionaries in India, why is it that they 
have never thought of including among them even one American 
Negro of the type of Dr. Thurman?”’ To this inconvenient question 
various answers were given by American missionaries in India. But 
the impression remains that, more than anything else, it is the in- 
ability of American Churches and their missionary organizations to 
overcome their color prejudice against the Negroes that stands in the 
way of mission boards accepting Negroes as missionaries for service in 
India and other countries. The Mission of Fellowship consisting of a 
selected group of Indian Christians which visited Great Britain in 
1932 likewise showed the great possibilities of having missionaries 
from India go to Great Britain to promote the cause of God’s King- 
dom in that land. 

The administrative offices of missionary societies should be decen- 
tralized and located in the countries where work is carried on. In- 
stead of work in all the countries of the world being directed, as is the 
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case now, from great cities and centers of empires like London, 
Berlin and New York, the main direction of work in each country 
should be from some locality in that country, preferably a rural 

center, with auxiliaries if necessary in foreign countries. The nation- 
als of each country, together with those who go there as missionaries 
from other countries, should become so united in spiritual fellowship 
that they would be able to overcome all prejudices of race and color, 
of rulers and ruled. They should be able to evolve a common standard 
of life which would not be far above the general economic standard of 
the country and which would be suitable for nationals and foreigners 
alike. 

The Churches represented on the World Council of Churches 
should pool their resources in men and money available for mission- 
ary work and should place them at the service of each country, ac- 
cording to its needs, as formulated from time to time by the fellowship 
of the servants of the Kingdom of God in that country. The World 
Council of Churches might function in association with the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council as a clearing house of information on the 
prospects and progress of missionary work in all parts of the world. It 
should be the special endeavor of the World Council in its expansion 
to maintain the ecumenical character of Christianity. This will be 
achieved only when the servants of the Kingdom of God who go to 
other countries are determined to set their face sternly, whatever the 
consequences, against serving the interests of any imperialism. 

An impartial study of the history of the expansion of Christianity in 
the last two hundred years will show that it was marred by the griev- 
ous blemish indicated above. It is clear that if the religion of Christ is 
to recover from the evil consequences of its past association with em- 
pires, we the Christians of this generation living in the twilight of the 
dawn of a new age, white as well as colored, of subject countries as 
well as of the ruling races, should do some vigorous and united 
thinking and take steps to implement the results of our corporate 
thought however revolutionary they may turn out to be. 


SUBSTANCE AND SYMBOL 
By JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


EITHER science alone, nor philosophy alone, nor both 
together, can compass the meaning of Nature. Another 
approach is needed — one that has been dimly perceived 

ever since the mind of man the thinker began to drink in with deepen- 
ing wonder the mystery of life and of the world. With ever increasing 
illumination there has opened for him a way through Nature into the 
realm of ultimate meaning.' It is that of Symbolism. 


I 


Nature Symbolic. Wistfully, hopefully, expectantly, the native mystic 
in each of us looks into Nature for a hidden meaning within the fa- 
miliar exterior, something akin to the deeper self, some reminder of 
our spiritual nativity and of that beholding of eternal things that 
Plato and Wordsworth ascribe to the prenatal soul — intimations 
such as Whitman, caught in the query of a child: 

A Child said, What ts the grass? fetching it to me with full hands. 
How could I answer the child? I do not know what it is, any more than he. 


I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out of hopeful green stuff 
woven. 


“Flags of our dispositions,’ emblems of our possibilities, indices of 
our kinship with the Eternal: such are Nature’s symbols — from 
grass to mountain and from flower to star. Nor are these symbolic 
impressions and insights to be discounted as merely marginal. Ex- 
perienced meanings such as these do not rest upon illusions. They are 
not negligible factors in revealing reality. Through the long, close 
intimacy of humanity with Nature, in “beam and blow,” her purer 
meanings emerge as the mental firmament expands, even as the stars 
bloom in increasing number in the night sky as the nearer light is 
withdrawn. 

Nature is symbolic in all her aspects, from atom to universe, from 
earth-dust to milky way, from cell to organism, from dawn to dusk 
and from spring to autumn. Day unto day uttereth the speech and 
night unto night showeth the knowledge of symbolism. The seasons 
depict man’s spiritual periodicities and productivities. Sunshine and 
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cloud reflect his moods and thoughts. All outward things mirror his 
inner life — gladdening, reproving, restoring, instructing, inspiring. 
Each aroma and flavor from wood and field and garden secretes and 
symbolizes a spiritual correspondent. Every breath of Nature, as well 
as her face and form, is eloquent of spiritual virtue and verity. 


Il 


Art Symbolic. Symbolism is the elect assistant and acolyte of Art. 
Without it Art would be bereft and expressionless. In symbolism the 
innate love of the beautiful has, from the first, found sustenance and 
satisfaction. Nothing is more characteristic of preliterate races than 
their innate love of symbolic religious art and their native skill in it. 
Deftly and patiently the peoples of forest and plain and oceanside 
have adorned their utensils and weapons, their shrines and totems, 
with symbolic figures and colors. Pure imitation of nature, such as one 
might expect in child races, seems to have been quite absent from 
primitive art. All is symbolic — often crude and fantastic, seldom 
coarse or offensive. 

Religious symbolism sprang up in the life of tribe and clan as natu- 
rally as tree and plant and flower spring from the soil. Gradually the 
earlier symbolism was refined, elaborated, conventionalized — too 
often devitalized — but its spiritual meaning was never wholly lost. 

Almost always, early ornamental forms were symbolic; though their original 
significance may later have been overlooked or forgotten, frequently with loss of 
much of their interest or character, there still remain of them today the abstract 
developments in which inhere the dignity or simple beauty that will enhance the 
appearance of the thing adorned.” 


Everywhere substance and symbol interpenetrate and interilluminate 
one another. They are, as it were, born and bred for each other and 
‘are informed with mutual meaning. Either without the other is home- 
less, inexplicable, mute, inexpressive. All the fine arts are replete with 
symbolism. What were poetry without it? Music transmutes into 
responsive sound the invisible thoughts and emotions of the soul. 

Architecture is as symbolic as it is logical. Number, proportion, 
symmetry, aspiration — architectonic principles of the mind — take 
form and fashion in pillar and beam, architrave and finial, gable and 
spire. 

The crafts, humbler handmaids of the arts, are deft and skilful 
transmuters of spiritual verities into symbols of beauty and orderli- 
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ness and invest all our daily surroundings with the comely habili- 
ments of mind and spirit, everywhere designing and uniting sub- 
stance and symbol. 


III 


Substance and Symbol Complemental. The term substance is here used, 
not in the classic metaphysical sense of the substratum in which proper- 
ties, or attributes, inhere; but as something, anything, that possesses 
what has been called “permanent potency” sufficient so that, by 
virtue of some innate affinity, symbolic meaning may attach to it. By 
symbol is meant the spiritual (including the aesthetic and religious) 
meaning associated with such a substance, or perdurable entity. 
As a substance, a star, e.g., is an orb of light in the night sky: as 
a symbol, it is an emblem of hope, a shining symbolic summons to 
the soul. 

Substance and symbol are thus complemental, copartners in the 
service of Truth. Symbols without substance —i.e., without a defi- 
nite centre of perceptual, or conceptual, reality of some kind (if that 
were possible) would be ephemeral, visionary wraiths of reality, 
leaving us in an insubstantial, elusive, ‘‘pansymbolic’? world. Sub- 
stance without symbol would leave the world a barren desert, robbed 
of all meaning and beauty, a mere Peter Bell profanation — as in- 
deed it comes near being to many people. Stark realism, such as rules 
many minds today, amounts to an exclusive emphasis upon substance 
vs. symbol. It reduces everything to prose. Pure Romanticism, on the 
contrary, turns all the world to poetry. The real world consists of both 
prose and poetry, both substance and symbol. The Inner World like “‘the 
great globe itself?’ is bipolar. 


IV 


The Service of Symbol. Symbolism is the vinculum that unites sub- 
stance and spirit, the space-time realm and the eternal realm. 

When we pass through the matter-of-fact world by some trust- 
worthy spiritual translation into that of Spirit, there falls upon all 
things the revealing light and splendor of symbolism. Just as every 
object in full light casts a shadow and is enhanced by this insubstantial 
otherness, so is each significant substance attended by its symbol and 
is not fully known apart from it. Indeed it may be that the symbol is the real 
substance and the substance the shadow. One of the few surviving lines 
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(in my mind at least) of that once famous poem, Young’s “Night 
Thoughts” runs: 


What if all on earth were shadow, all beyond were substance! 


Symbolic suggestion is not always easily caught and held, much 
less described. It consists of “‘fallings from us, vanishings,” fugitive 
meanings that escape our grasp, exhilarations, solemnizings, gleams of 
insight that pass over us and pass from us and yet are not wholly gone, 
for they leave us purified and deepened in mind and heart and nearer 
the soul of things eternal. 

“There is nothing in the visible and material world which does not 
signify something immaterial and rational,” affirmed the deep- 
visioned intuitionist and mystic Scotus Erigena.* In that perspicuous 
biography, Pedlar’s Progress, Odell Shepard writes of the Concord 
“Seer”, Bronson Alcott: 

Little by little (after reading Pilgrim’s Progress) the great allegory fixed upon the 
youth’s mind a habit . . . of seeing all things double — here the fact and there its 
significance; here the event and there its universal meaning; here the concrete 
temporal instance and there the universal law (p. 36). 


Color, that always gladdening salutation to the soul through the eye, con- 
veys subtle spiritual meaning and value. Blue, e.g., imparts a quiet 
joy and serenity, seen in sky, distant mountain, flower, picture, 
window, garment, banner — wherever. It is “the mother color” (an- 
other symbol), awakening reassurance and trust, whether enriching 
the robe of the Madonna in Italian painting, or filling with splendor 
the matchless windows of “‘the shrine of Our Lady,” Chartres Cathe- 
dral, or mothering the soul as it bends over us in the unclouded sky. 

There are impressions coming to us through nature and art that 
might be called spiritual sensations were it not that they convey 
thought as well as emotion: 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart 


And passing even into the purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration.‘ 


These impressions mean more to even the unperceiving than they 
realize. A responsive soul will hardly be content with less than a fontal 
spiritual reality as their source. In lucid moments one is moved to 
exclaim with Fichte: “I am related to Thee and what I behold 
around me is related to me, all is life and blessedness and regards me 
with bright spirit eyes and speaks with spirit-voices to my heart.” ® 
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Toward this deeper meaning of Nature many today, overshadowed 
by the darkness and brutality of an evil time and disappointed with 
the unfulfilled promises of science, are turning with longing. For, with 
all its values for enlightenment and service, science, of itself alone, is 
wholly inadequate as a nature interpreter. When science has had its 
say, informing and useful as it is, we find ourselves asking for some- 
thing more — some word that lies closer to the heart of life and na- 
ture. ‘Everybody needs beauty as well as bread,” exclaimed John 
Muir, and summoned us to the mountains to find it. It is there in 
abundance. Yet not there alone, for it is everywhere in nature for the 
looking. ‘Broad is the carpet God has spread,” runs the Persian 
proverb, ‘“‘and beautiful the colors he has given it.’ The nature- 
writers come nearer than the scientists to the inner meaning and 
ministry of nature. ‘‘I wish it were possible,” wrote one of them, “‘for 
us to know many things in nature — mystically, feelingly, poetically, 
instead of scientifically and materially.” ® 


V 


Science and Symbolism Supplementary. ‘The symbolic interpretation of 
nature is in no wise, however, esoteric. Nor does it contradict or 
ignore scientific knowledge. Rather is symbolism quick to make use of 
whatever science suggests that leads the way to a more intimate and 
heartfelt appreciation of the natural world. The wise nature-lover 
does not undervalue science; yet his heart, with Wordsworth’s Ode 
is on 

. those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing. 


There is nothing whatever to prevent one being both scientist and 
mystic in his attitude toward Nature. Many a nature-lover is both of 
these. Charles Kingsley was keenly interested in science, yet Nature 
meant to him far more than science alone could give him. 


ihe great mysticism,” he says, “is the belief which is every day becoming 
stronger in me, that all symmetrical natural objects are types of some spiritual 
truth or existence. When I walk the fields I am oppressed now and then with an 
innate feeling that everything I see has a meaning, if I could but understand it. 
And this feeling of being surrounded with truths which I cannot grasp amounts 
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to indescribable awe sometimes. Everything seems to be full of God’s reflex, if we 
could but see it.” 


John Muir offers a striking example of the union of the nature 
lover and the scientist, the naturalist and the mystic. His observation 
was careful, minute, painstaking, yet through it and beyond it ran 
imaginative insight and love, making him our American St. Francis 
and Linnaeus in one.’ 

Nature mysticism of this sort is too sane, as well as too spiritual, to be 
set aside as meaningless. The fact that in seeking to express our deeper 
insights we so spontaneously make use of natural symbols — light, 
life, the sun, the star, the wind, the flower — is an indication that 
there is some subtle, innate relationship which we discern but cannot 
define between nature and the mind. Logos is present in both. 
“Everything in temporal nature,”’ wrote William Law, “‘is descended 
out of that which is eternal and stands as a palpable, visible outbirth 
Sit: * 


VI 


Beauty and its Meaning. Nature is another and older bible of which 
the Divine Law is the theme and Beauty is text and texture. The 
Logos goes forth clad in celestial comeliness. There are few surer signs of 
a deficient and provincial point of view spiritually than the failure to realize the 
divine nature and sacredness of beauty. To surrender beauty either to 
prudity, or aestheticism, or sensuality, is spiritual blindness and irrep- 
arable loss. For Beauty is one of the Eternal Values. Paganism 
visioned Beauty as Venus, coming in unclad splendor from the sea — 
radiant, captivating, majestic. Christianity beholds her coming down 
out of heaven adorned as a bride for her husband. And yet Christians 
have sometimes taken Beauty for a prostitute—a faithless and 
reproachful ineptitude. 

Not that Beauty is the chief of reals or of values. The Beautiful is 
inherently ancillary to the Good — beauty of form to beauty of Spirit 
(holiness). When the two are divorced, as they often are, both suffer. 
The two are not on a parity. Here enters that age-long, fascinating, 
inexhaustible theme of fiction (and of life), the choice of the lover 
between beauty of face and beauty of character — which should go 
together but too often do not. When outer beauty belies inner beauty 
the results are like to be tragic. Unless the Good is given unreserved 
and loyal precedence there can be no true union. The always exigent — 
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sometimes pitiful, sometimes sublime — struggle of humanity for 
self-conquest has turned largely upon how to relate beauty to good- 
ness, how to seek righteousness first, yet ultimately how to bring to- 
gether again those whom God hath united and man has put asunder. 
The Epicurean tried to avoid the task and fell a prey to his disloyalty; 
the Stoic tried to ignore it and starved his soul; the Puritan con- 
demned beauty and prepared the way for the reaction toward self- 
indulgence that followed. 

When will Nature reveal her full resources, her final arcana? Or 
rather when will she cease revealing them? Surely she is exhaustless. 
Hungry and helpless, man goes to Nature for food, raiment, shelter, 
home, and when these are had he asks her for that with which to 
shape his ideas into expression; and she does not fail. The scientist 
goes to her and gains ever new knowledge, subtler skill, wider re- 
sources; and the poet and mystic go to her and find inexhaustible 
revelations, inspirations, visions. Rich as are her gifts, always she has 
more to give — withheld for the duly receptive. There is no surcease 
in Nature’s bounties. We are still far from fathoming her abundance 
for heart and mind, body and spirit. 

Her symbolism reveals not only herself to us but us to ourselves and 
discloses something of the Mind and Spirit above and within both 
Nature and Human Nature. Whitman, ecclesiastical Ishmaelite and 
hobo mystic though he was, found in the grass not only a symbol of 
something within himself but a disclosure of One above himself. 
Pondering further on the child’s question, ‘““What is the grass?”’ he 
concludes: 

. . . I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord 
A scented gift and remembrance, designedly dropt, 

Bearing the Owner’s name in the corner, that we may see and remark, and say, 


Whose? 
Very swiftly and subtly symbolism passes from human significa- 
tions to divine, from Nature to God. For Nature is indeed “‘godful.” 


VII 


The Peril of Symbolism. There is a double danger, nevertheless, 
attending Symbolism — as danger attends all finest and fairest things 
— (1) the danger of debasement to sensuality, and (2) the danger of 
substituting the symbol for the substance. 


Psychoanalysis has drawn on imagination to formulate a sym- 
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bolism in which imagination is ferreted out in some of its most ab- 
normal workings. To allow the term ‘‘symbolism”’ to become per- 
verted to this use of it is to lose a jewel in the mire. 

Religion has suffered sorely from the very first from the substitu- 
tion of the symbol for the substance. While religion needs symbolism, 
craves it, thrives upon it, the religionist has too frequently made the 
grave error of putting the sceptre into the hands of Symbolism and 
bowing before her as a goddess. Thence ensue idolatry, image- 
worship, excessive ritualism, aestheticism, in all their subtle forms of 
subversiveness. When this occurs revolt is sure to follow. Often it 
comes with iconoclastic violence. Statues are defaced or demolished, 
paintings slashed to shreds, the finest creations of religious art ruth- 
lessly destroyed. The Puritan becomes iconoclast. ‘The Quaker builds 
a bare and forbidding shelter in place of a temple. The comely rites of 
worship are foresworn; holiness is bereft of its native and rightful 
beauty and grace. All is reduced to barrenness and formlessness. ‘This 
is not simplicity but vacuity. Simplicity herself is beautiful. No pale 
emaciate is she. She is never wan, nor wasted, nor dejected. She 
walks ever with rhythmic step and unpretentious grace. Nor need she 
walk alone if her comrades are but adorned in keeping, not in con- 
trast, with her; for there is simplicity of adornment as well as un- 
adorned simplicity. True worshippers may “sit together in heavenly 
places” in plain Quaker meeting houses, or in sanctuaries rich in 
symbolic form and color; or alone in wood, or field, or on mountain 
top, may worship him who is a Spirit in spirit and in truth. But 
everywhere and always — together or alone — they pass through the 
Gate Beautiful of Symbolism into the temple of Spirit. For Thought 
converses with the Beautiful, through Symbolism, even when the eye 


is closed. 
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The Logic of Symbolism. ‘The relation of symbol to substance is not 
only very real (though none may adequately explicate it) but it is a 
logical relation. Otherwise it would not appeal to reason as it does. 
The flowering of symbol in language is an evidence of this. Indeed, 
language is two-thirds symbolism. Metaphor is the symbolic trans- 
ference of an intuitive meaning from the outer to the inner world, or 
vice versa. Creative words are metaphors — each a synthesis of inner 
meaning with a sensuous external reference. Spatial adverbs and 
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adjectives, e.g., transfer space relationships — high, low, broad, narrow, 
deep, shallow — to intellectual and moral states and potencies. A high 
ideal, or low; a broad or narrow view — what are these but instances 
of space symbolized and spiritualized? And what could be more 
expressive? 

The symbol has a universalizing potency. Employed as a sign, a 
single ‘“‘specimen” brings before the mind an entire species; a single 
leaf, the whole array of foliage; a single star, the spangled firmament 
itself; an individual man entire humanity. ° : 

The symbol is of inestimable value to experience. It draws out and 
enhances the indefinable essential content of experience. How, no one 
can say; but the fact is as certain as it is vital. 


The dual nature of experience, witnessing to both an outer and an 
inner world, relies upon the vinculum of symbolism to unite the two. 
Without symbolism WVature would be no more to us than to the animal, 
furnishing us bed and board only; art would be bereft of palette 
color, and brush, and religion would be dreary and meaningless. With 
symbolism the world is Plato’s ‘‘moving image of eternity,”? Bunyan’s 
“House of the Interpreter,’ wherein spiritual light and meaning 
irradiates all. 


A man that looks on glass, 
On it may stay his eye; 
Or if he pleaseth, through it pass 
And then the heavens espy. 1° 
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AN ADEQUATE VIEW OF LIFE 
By ALFRED W. SWAN 


T RECENT student conferences one is impressed with the 
sincerity of the search of the younger generation for an 
adequate view of life. By reason of their voluntary affiliation 

and attendance on such conferences, these young people stand out 
among the most eager of their contemporaries. They are asking 
in these tremendous times what is a proper program for the world, 
and especially what active relationship they should take to that 
program. They are confronted with complexity and perturbed with 
perplexity; but they are not unwilling to be committed. With Rupert 
Brooke they certainly would sing: 


Now God be thanked, who has matched us with this hour, 
And caught our youth, and wakened us from sleeping. 


In the spiritual quest of this generation, therefore, we need to 
assess the times and search our history for an outlook adequate to the 
realities of life. No formula is competent to carry the stress and strain 
to which this generation is subject, unless it be proven relevant to 
immediate exigencies and prophetic of hope for human destiny. That 
such resources are to be had is the testament of experience. 

There is illuminating suggestion of an adequate view of life in the 
last command of the Teacher who, to those who had studied with him 
for a period somewhat less than a college generation, is reported to 
have said, “Go forth and baptize the nations in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” It is held, of course, 
that these phrases represent an elaboration of his views emerging late 
in the first century. If that is true, then the phrasing was wrought 
out by the struggle of the Christian Community with the world 
about it. It has, then, the authentication of political reality and social 
experience. 

Of nothing should this generation of ours be more certain than that 
we need to baptize the nations into a more adequate view of their 
relationship to the continuing body of mankind. And without im- 
prisoning our minds in historic formulae, but rather out of intense 
desire to liberate our spirits, we may find a fount of wisdom, for our- 
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selves of this generation, in the ancient aphorisms of the Church. 
Men and nations need to be baptized with an adequate view of the World, of 
Man, and of Life. 


I 


Certainly this generation needs an adequate view of the world. 

It is one of the greatest intellectual concepts of human experience 
that the world is morally made. This is the fundamental thesis of religion. 
There is a moral structure of the world as certainly as there is a na- 
tural order. Individuals and nations need to be aware of this. 

The old controversy between science and religion, then, breaks 
down utterly. Scientia et religio ex uno fonte — science and religion are 
from one fountain and sing — if this is indeed a universe — one song. 
There need be here no more any intellectual quarrel. 

Rather, it is not too strong language to say that it is absolutely 
necessary to see that the natural and moral orders depend upon each 
other. If we do not, a double breakdown occurs with devastating 
result. 

In individual experience we will find A students with D morals. 
They may believe in the rational structure of the natural order and be 
able to describe it accurately. But they fail to feel the similar structure 
that subtends a moral order upon human action. They may be smart 
enough to devise a chemical bomb — to blow a bank safe. They 
become clever enough to read the ticker tape — and juggle the stock 
market. ‘These are some of the more obvious crimes committed by 
those who accept the natural order as unalterable but who violate the 
moral order. ‘The moral judgments of life rest on every human, as 
certainly as natural law moves the most distant star. 

In man’s corporate experience we but multiply the consequences of 
misconduct, if we proceed upon the assumption that there is no cor- 
responding morality for nations. It may not be the business of the 
moral teacher to construct the military defenses of this nation or that. 
But it is the business of the moralist to construct those intellectual 
defenses by which alone the fabric of civilization can be maintained 
for any or all nations. And the only enduring defense of human so- 
ciety rests on the thesis that there is a moral order between nations as 
inviolable as the natural order. The tragedy today is that nations 


technologically most advanced often most openly disavow the moral 
structure of mankind. 
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But any people or prince, called by that or any other more odious 
name of dictator or tyrant, holding that there is no moral structure to 
the world, will fall. It is not merely that he ought to fall, or must be 
caused to fall, but that he wll fall. And propaganda that proceeds 
upon the theory that lies will get farther than the truth will hang 
itself, like Absalom by the pride of his own hair, in the tree of its in- 
calculable excesses. Any geopolitik that lays out its program of expan- 
sion upon international bank robbery and territorial rape will die at 
the hands of its inevitable enemies. This is the testimony of history, 
enshrined in the testaments of the Church. 

The educational system which, on any continent, fails to conjoin 
understanding of the natural order with appreciation of the moral 
order invites disaster upon each succeeding generation. The nations 
need to be baptized with an overpowering persuasion that the design 
of the world is moral. If they will not accept the cleansing baptism of 
water, they must expect the searing baptism of fire. 

Conventionally this principle of moral structure has been affirmed 
by saying that God made the world. Back of its architecture is Some- 
thing Good against which we do not with impunity offend. 

The Christian Community hammered it out on the anvil of experi- 
ence that God the Father Almighty was Maker of Heaven and Earth. 
The Docetist and Gnostic controversies of the second century were 
responsible for the correct insistence that he made both. The sectari- 
ans said that he made heaven, but that the earth was evil. Orthodoxy, 
of which we may at times complain, insisted that the world contains 
the moral principle as certainly as any heaven; that is, that the good 
exists in reality as well as in imagination. 

It is because we have not believed that God made both the ideal 
world and the real world, that we have run into a paralyzing dichot- 
omy. The idealist believes in the good — and that it is unattainable. 
So he does nothing about it, and becomes a tired liberal and finally 
an impotent pessimist. ‘The hard-boiled realist, holding that the evil 
world is as palpable as hardtack and that ideals are moonshine, 
concludes that the world is going to the devil. Then he must either 
become some sort of escapist, or join the company hell-bent for 
destruction. 

It is not too strong assertion to say that it is absolutely necessary to 
the salvation of the race for men to see that God made the world and 
infused it with a moral order. The early Christian Community gave 
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distinctive color to its view of the matter by saying that God was an 
Almighty Father, and that the moral structure of the world therefore 
partakes of the quality of personal relationships. We do not violate 
the children of a Father without inviting the consequences. 

God made the world. The world is morally made. Into that confi- 
dent faith the nations need to be baptized. No less a view of the world 
can be adequate for life. 


II 


But further, any view adequate to embrace life must contain a 
sympathetic appreciation of Man. And clearly no view of man is 
sympathetically adequate that does not hold that Man is suffering. 

This scarcely needs elaboration or emphasis in these painful times. 
Without trying at the moment to affix responsibility, look at part of 
the picture. 

Consider the facts displayed within the last decade in the allegedly 
most enlightened and prosperous country in the world. ‘Two million 
virtually homeless migrant workers. Eight million share-croppers. 
Ten million industrial unemployed. Forty-five million people living 
on five cents a meal. This in what we please to call democracy, which 
we proclaim to be a device for counting heads rather than cracking 
them (though at the moment we exhibit considerable readiness to 
crack some). Without trying to assign responsibility for our difficul- 
ties, visualize the poignancy of labor strife. Every night mechanic 
Tom Llewellyn argues it out with his wife whether he shall stick with 
the union, stay out on strike and see the grocery bill grow to the point 
where his credit must stop and the children go hungry. Every morn- 
ing trucker Mike Slovenski has to make up his mind whether he will 
try to run a truck-load of head lettuce through the picket lines to the 
warehouse, when he does not want to be a scab. Reduce it to human 
terms — men and women have been suffering. 

What then should we say of this decade, at home or abroad? It is 
estimated that the Axis powers now have at least 2,000,000 prisoners 
at forced labor, if not making munitions, at least carrying on those 
subsidiary industries which make possible the fabrication of muni- 
tions to be used against their own homes and people. Can industrial 
torture exceed that? Nonchalantly we read in the headlines that 
250,000 Russians or Germans were casualties on the Eastern front 
last week. In Chungking now medical supplies have run so low that 
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bombing victims — men, women and children — are operated on 
without the use of anesthetics. Mankind is suffering. 

The nineteenth century, with its material progress, led men to be- 
lieve in the escalator of moral progress. Victorians concluded that 
war not only could be but was being abolished. The good Queen’s 
long reign led many to confuse the Crystal Palace with the Kingdom 
of Heaven. The hundred years, 1814 to 1914, from the close of the 
Napoleonic to the opening of the First German War, constituted a 
century of comparative quiet. Already in this twentieth century 
wars have caused more destruction of property and life than in the 
eight preceding centuries. This in the Age of Enlightenment! 

And all this not to paint a lurid sky, but simply to make certain the 
point — that the Son of Man is suffering. ‘The second paragraph of 
the most memorable formula of the Church is not merely a descrip- 
tion of the life of the Man of Nazareth; it is an assertion about some- 
thing in the life of Man. The one thing that is recorded of his adult 
life is that the Son of Man suffered under Pontius Pilate. It is arrest- 
ing to observe that nothing is said of his ministry of teaching and 
healing, paralleled as they are in our humanistic achievements of 
education and medicine. The chief thing that the Christian Com- 
munity remembered and thought important enough to record was 
that the Son of Man suffered. To see that the primary fact about man 
ss that he suffers should arouse our sympathies and may assist us in 
detouring the sometimes profitless argument whether human nature 
is good or evil. It is better to forget about that when one sees someone 
in pain, and to seek only to relieve the pang. 

Something may be inferred from the fact that the Son of Man 
suffered under Pontius Pilate. It need not therefore be concluded 
that all our troubles can be blamed on the government. Nor may we 
even deduce that the troubles of the world derive from this tyrant or 
that dictator who may for a moment strut the stage. Pain comes, in 
so far as it arises from causes outside ourselves, from all who in places 
of power and responsibility wash their hands of that responsibility and 
turn mankind over to the merciless mighty or the murderous mob. 

All the world is trembling with suffering. Every child of woman, 
who once lay in a mother’s arms as the Blessed Infant lay in the arms 
of the Madonna, at some time confronts an experience of which the 
Cross is the universal parable. Is this generation alive to that fact? 
Does it lie awake nights thinking about it? Then there is hope for us. 
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For then we have begun to get an adequate view of human life and of 
the passion that it is. 

Then there will begin to be hope for the world. For there may then 
arise a generation with sufficient sympathetic sensitivity to set about 
relieving rather than causing pain. 

Of this we may be certain, that if we cause pain, in historic perspec- 
tive the suffering will rise up to haunt us. But if we seek to bring ten- 
derness to the world and to alleviate its pain, the nations will rise up 
and call us blessed. Whatever else the judgment of the ages upon 
fuehrer and follower, premier and private, militant and martyr, this 
is it. By some such scale of values are the living and the dead judged 
now and forever. 

The central thing that needs to be got hold of in any adequate 
view of Man is that mankind is suffering. When the nations are suffi- 
ciently baptized with this truth, there may be steadiness in life again. 
When there are enough discerning folk sensitive to the wounded and 
the broken, we will have the moral and social resources to redeem life 
from the way of folly. As if to remind us afresh of this fact of suffering 
in the life of Man, history at the moment seems to be pouring it on. 


III 


But again, no view of the human struggle is adequate which does 
not do justice to the Spirit of Life. It is the testimony of experience 
that the Spirit of Life works among us toward a Sense of Community. 

There is indigenous in man a unity he does not invent. This spirit 
of unity is as invincible as it is invisible. It may be difficult to believe 
this in these parlous times. Consider the frustrations which now con- 
front us. 

Here is the peace-worker who has devoted the vital energies of two 
decades, his pittance and his patience, to the crusade against war. 
But he has had to surrender one political position after another, con- 
stantly fighting a rear-guard action of retreat. More and more the 
good news he proclaimed turns to ashes in his mouth. The very words 
of others who are his compatriots in the cause lose conviction with 
him. He is hurt too much in a world that is hurt too much to feel 
much enthusiasm for his own words. He is faced with futility and 
despair. 

On the other hand, the militant have just as futile a dilemma be- 
fore them. We have not got over paying for a war whose astronomical 
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dimensions we can scarcely compute, until we feel ourselves drawn 
toward another folly, where the statisticians will simply add a few 
ciphers to the right. We are plunging toward an orgy whose pull we 
seem powerless to resist. 

No peace-worker need feel alone. The war agitators are confronted 
with quite as futile a dilemma. As John Schroeder of Yale has put 
it; we all stand between “‘pacifist self-righteousness and non-pacifist 
unrighteousness.” 

But we must not be caught and paralyzed by this dilemma. For 
mark it, the Spirit of Life will emerge in unsuspected forms of fellow- 
ship. This is the projectible testimony of experience. The nations 
need to be baptized with his faith. Both nationalists and international- 
ists need to be immersed in it. 

Such areas as get through the present crisis without being drawn 
into the war may have demonstrated how that can be done. If those 
countries in which Democracy is most characteristic have been the 
last to be caught into the conflict, at least they will have demonstrated 
the direction in which liberty lies. This may restore the prestige of 
Democracy as a device by which the people are able to control their 
governments as those under dictatorial totalitarianism cannot. A 
new birth of freedom may then ensue, as men and nations throw off 
the immemorial yokes of tyranny. 

On the other hand, even where nations are within the zone of ac- 
tive danger, new intimacies are already evident and such warmth of 
sympathies as we had not hitherto thought possible. 

As America faces the prospect of involvement there is instant sym- 
pathy for those drafted from promising careers and set with hopes 
deferred within the exigencies of training and the prospect of combat 
action, by land or sea or air. 

The heightened sense of human fellowship is testified among our 
spiritual kinsmen in Britain. Where folk of the widest divergence of 
class have sought common protection in bomb shelters, differences of 
station have vanished away. The appearance among the enlisted 
soldiery of Britain of a Christian political party, born out of a spon- 
taneous desire and a program of voluntary study, is a sign of the times 
that must be reckoned with. It is evidence of something that is per- 
petually emerging in the human enterprise. 

Within the domain of the Church itself are evidences of the Spirit 
of Community. The drawing together in an Ecumenical Movement 
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at Utrecht in 1939 of Protestant and Orthodox wings of historic 
Christendom at the very moment when war was breaking out on the 
continent, is a promise of bonds that not even war can sever. It is 
true that ecumenicity is frustrated when a Japanese Christian delega- 


tion visits America in the interest of goodwill, at the same moment. 


that Christian missionaries are eased out of Japan. It is further obvi- 
ous that Niemoeller is a hero to us so long as he is in pulpit or prison, 
but would not be so honored by us should he be returned to a U-boat. 
But the very fact that these discrepancies are recognized is evidence 
of a spiritual sensitivity toward Community. 

And when the Archbishops of York and Canterbury, the Cardinal 
. Archbishop of Westminster, and the Moderator of the Free Church 
Federal Council can unite with the Pope on a statement of principles 
underlying just and lasting peace applicable to all areas, then the 
Spirit of Life is at work reasserting our potent unity. It is at such a 
moment that we can feel ourselves caught up into an enduring com- 
pany of faith. 

‘‘History,”’ said Phillips Brooks, “‘is the Divine Man becoming the 
Divine Society.”? Or as Lord Acton put it, ““History is the Lamb of 
God taking away the sin of the world.” To sense this spiritual com- 
munity, at once tragic and full of hope, of which we are indivisibly a 
part is to enter upon our human birthright. We belong to a universal 
and timeless community struggling toward the light. Into this com- 
munion the nations need imperatively to be baptized. 

Such a view of life is capable of absorbing the energies of the 
younger generation and of sustaining the faith of the older. In it is 
direction for the educational program of the times, and for the po- 
litical procedures of the present and the future. Education must in- 
form each generation with a knowledge of the relation between the 
natural and the moral structures of the world. The state must fortify 
this knowledge with social intelligence and effective control. And the 
Church must lift the sense of our spiritual continuity up to the emo- 
tional levels of mystic unity under God. 

The World was made moral. The Son of Man is suffering. But the 
Spirit of Life among us works toward a sense of Enduring Commun- 


ity. Here is an Apostolic Creed capable of baptizing men and nations 
into a Church Universal. 


THE NEW EMPHASIS IN CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


By ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


RESENT conditions outside and inside the churches are con- 
spiring to bring about a serious reconsideration of the purpose, 
the processes and the organization of Christian education. 

The world outside has gradually grown spiritually illiterate, de- 
Christianized and secular. In some sections of the world, which were 
once thought to be bulwarks of Christian culture, an anti-Christian 
attitude has emerged. The Christian foundations of the democratic 
way of life and of freedom are honeycombed with a sinister pagan- 
ism. The “world,” in spite of its mass education, political liberty and 
practical science, is revealing itself to be far from the Kingdom of 
God. Nor will all these contributions offer any potent antidote to the 
corrosive elements that are eating away our spiritual foundations. 
The tough and militant nature of modern secularism is forcing the 
churches to become concerned about evangelism and Christian 
nurture. There is an uneasy feeling that the churches have not been 
winning adherents to the Christian faith by truths and means that 
are sufficiently radical. And the churches are awakening to the fact 
that they have not been nurturing persons into spiritual maturity by 
means and truths that are sufficiently effective and persistent. 

The churches themselves are not altogether free from a disintegrat- 
ing secularism, and its consequent confusion. The standards and as- 
sumptions of the modern world have penetrated into theological 
thought, church practices, preaching methods and themes, educa- 
tional procedures and programs of administration. They have made 
their way into Christian colleges and the theological institutions 
which train the church’s leaders. Churches have adjusted themselves 
to the specialized needs of the individual and social order, and often 
at the expense of objective truth. An enervating disintegration of re- 
ligious substance has resulted. A critical individualism and a cultural 
social Gospel have tended to make the Church a personality- and so- 
ciety-centered institution. If this development should continue to 
progress, the very substance of the Christian movement will be dis- 
solved. Life may conquer truth! As a result of this imminent crisis, 
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churches and churchmen are alarmed. If Christianity is to give its 
full contribution to man and men, it will need to return to the truth 
which gave it birth, and which has sustained it through the centuries. 
Only thus will the churches possess a distinctively Christian nature, 
and perform a distinctively Christian function in the world. The 
church must become Church! 


II 


The rising interest in theology, in the Bible, in the Church or Chris- 
tian community, in the Christian tradition and in worship has begun 
to make itself felt in the field of ‘‘religious education.” The recent 
book by Harrison Elliott, entitled Can Religious Education Be Christian? 
throws down the gauntlet to the new emphases. It is a militant book 
written from a liberal point of view. Its major thesis is that the return 
to theology, to the Bible, to the Church, to the traditional views of 
man and salvation, means the return of authoritarianism into edu- 
cation. This will also mean, so Elliott and his comrades sincerely 
believe, the return of a type of Christianity which liberalism had sup- 
posedly liquidated through its historical, sociological and psycho- 
logical criticism. It will result in a loss of the creative individual and 
social aspects of liberal Christianity which have brought religion into 
life. The return of theology, and all that it implies, means indoctrina- 
tion and the conditioning of growing life to fit an intellectual pattern. 

For Elliott there is seemingly no such thing as a continuity of Chris- 
tianity through the centuries such as to furnish a normative pattern. 
Liberal Christianity is a religion that is the highest creative aspect of 
the natural man and of society. It does not deny objective reality, but 
it interprets that reality in immanent terms. Opposing voices are be- 
ing raised against Elliott’s position. The battle is on! 


III 


What position should we take on the issue thus joined? None can 
deny the need for Christian education. Religious nurture has been 
seriously carried on by every religion on earth. Some method must be 
employed to initiate the oncoming generation into the religious 
heritage of the group. It is a social, and, Christians believe, a divine 
necessity. Perhaps the finest example of such nurture is found among 
the ancient Hebrews. Their homes, religious institutions, feasts, mon- 
uments, pageantry, and total community life possessed a unified re- 
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ligious drive. Religious education was integral to their communal 
nurture. Hebrew children confronted their religious heritage early, 
entered into it legally at twelve, and took a creative part in their 
Messianic community with expectant hope and meaningful loyalty. 

Jesus was called The Teacher, not so much for his methods of com- 
municating his message and Person, but because he was ‘The Teacher 
sent from God to bring the human race into a saving knowledge of the 
truth. He not merely taught, but was, the truth. In the great com- 
mission, he sent his disciples into the world to “‘teach all nations.” His 
community nurtured its children, youth and newly evangelized and 
won converts, and trained them up to mature membership. 

The Christian faith has come to us through the evangelist and the 
teacher, both of whom are necessary leaders in the Christian move- 
ment. Christianity is not biologically inherited. It is not easily kept 
vital or alive. But wherever the evangelist and the teacher have done 
their work faithfully and well, the church has been strong, not for its 
own sake merely, but for the sake of the world in which it lived. 
Everywhere today there are signs of a reviving interest in evangelism 
and nurture. The Preaching Missions of the Federal Council of 
Churches attest this interest. A joint statement issued in England by 
the approval of the Archbishops and the acting Moderator of the 
Free Church Council is entitled, ““Why Christian Education Mat- 
ters.” The statement declares that Christian education is imperative, 
since “we know now that it is a choice between two conflicting and 
contradictory estimates of human nature.” The one regards man as a 
creature of this world, the other as a child of God with spiritual en- 
dowments. All groups are uniting to bring the Christian faith and its 
ideology to bear upon the life of Britain. And what is true in England, 
is true in this country. The keen and widespread interest in week- 
day religious education is such a symptom, as are the current discus- 
sions concerning the relation of religion to public education and the 
failure of the average Sunday school to give a truly sound Christian 
education. Christian education is necessary, as is evangelism. Both 
are needed, and woe unto us if we regard either as unnecessary. 


IV 


Modern “religious education’ came into existence about the turn 
of the century with the advent of the psychology and sociology of re- 
ligion. It was carried along by the world-affirming emphases of lib- 
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eral theology. Its popularity created such a vogue in the twenties 
that many theological students left off the general study of theological 
culture and took degrees in “religious education.” The study of 
theology was regarded as futile. The best preparation for the ministry 
was in the fields of the psychology of religious experience, the social 
nature of the religion and evolutionistic idealism. Many experts in 
this field, therefore, had little or no theological orientation. 

Likewise, the agitation for a social Gospel affected the attitude of 
religious education towards preaching, for it looked with suspicion 
upon the authority assumed and the individualism involved. Social 
service overshadowed proclamation of truth. The individual soul and 
its relation to God became less central. The social theory of ‘‘religious 
education” was stressed. 

Religious educators paid less attention to the pulpit than tradi- 
tional Protestants had done, and gave more attention to personal ex- 
perience. Life was more important than truth. The study of man, his 
experience both individual and social, and his interests and native 
possibilities, was given greater consideration. The doctrine of de- 
pravity was considered a part of an antiquated theology. As a result, 
the emphasis upon conversion and decision was softened. Radical 
grace was not needed where there was no radical sin to forgive. From 
psychology and sociology techniques were gathered for the purpose 
of bringing out the latent religiousness of man. The needs and situa- 
tions of life became the starting points in making religious persons 
and a religious society. Religion was thus naturalized. God was not 
Other: he was in the personal and social process. 

Modern “religious education” has helped to emphasize life instead 
of truth, technique instead of content, social and personal adjustment 
instead of divine commitment, method instead of tradition. Its chief 
aim is to develop personalities which shall take their places as creative 
members in the social order so that the Kingdom (democracy) of God 
may be realized. ‘The ultimate aim of Christianity is then brought into 
life, individual and social. The Word of God, the church’s theology, 
and the creeds and practices of the church are put into the back- 
ground, or they are reinterpreted in conformity with liberal concep- 
tions. ‘This is a subtle process whereby essential Christianity is radi- 
cally changed. 

Important as the contributions of psychology, sociology and edu- 
cation are, they cannot become the criteria for Christian authority. 
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Important as aesthetic experience, social implementation, rational 
understanding and religious character are, they are never the primary 
objectives of Christian evangelism or nurture. Christianity is meant 
to transform life, individual and corporate. But we must not divorce 
truth from life, nor emphasize life at the expense of truth. 


V 


The rise of public education proved the undoing of the confessional 
schools of the churches. The Sunday school has become the one ed- 
ucational institution of the churches to provide nurture for Christians. 
Yet many Sunday schools, even though renamed “‘church schools,” 
are still quite independent of the main stream of the Christian com- 
munity. Often they are parallel or antagonistic to the official church. 
They function apart from the ongoing life of the church proper. Con- 
ducted by laymen, they often fail to lead growing life to full and intel- 
ligent membership in the corporate life of Christians. To be sure, this 
problem is related to the theological concept of the Church as held by 
many of the free churches. Their concept of the Church is much that 
of a glorified Sunday school. Besides, the individual Christian is for 
them the end of all evangelism and nurture. But even so, there must 
be something far more central and essential to a church than a Sun- 
day school. Christianity cannot exist without a church. And a church 
is something more and bigger than a Sunday school, or any subor- 
dinate organization of a church. And, while it is often said that the 
Sunday school feeds members into the church, we must ask whether 
it really feeds The Church. Pupils in the Sunday schools may learn 
about the Bible, about morals, about problems, — but is the chief 
end of this education for full and intelligent participation in the cor- 
porate worship, fellowship and service of the ongoing congregation 
and world Christian community? Does the educational program of 
the average Sunday school lead naturally to a communicants’ class 
which brings to a culmination the process of instruction for mature 
membership in the Christian community? The average Sunday 
school is administered as though it were doing a work independent 
of the main life of the Christian fellowship. It is not integrated into 
the theology, the cultus, the literature, and the tradition of the Chris- 
tian community. Like many organizations of the modern church, 
which arose at different historical stages, it is tacked on to the church 


as an expedient annex. 
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Space forbids an elucidation of the newer techniques and methods 
and materials now used in the Sunday school. Some denominations 
have been producing a type of material that is more integral to the 
life of the church, but we must confess that the use of the life-situation 
approach, which has its place, has often meant that life is primary 
and the objective truth is secondary. When this is the case, the dan- 
ger of disintegrating the pupil, and consequently the church, by an 
excessive emphasis upon problems is evident. The problem gets more 
attention than the truth. Whether Christianity will develop resistance 
strength, or cohesive fellowship, or corporate integration by the life- 
situation approach is problematical. Experience is essential to Chris- 
tianity, but whether a satisfying human experience is the criterion by 
which to judge the truth is a questionable issue. Experience there 
must be, but Christian experience does not result from problem dis- 
cussions, but from the objective Word of God in Christ at work in 
faithful life. And there is no growth in Christian experience where 
there is no Christian regeneration. 

The result of much modern “‘religious education”’ is to create sub- 
jective individualists, moralists, intellectualists and socialists who 
have little or no understanding of the nature of the Christian faith. 
The result is not merely chaos, but the disintegration of Christianity 
as a real movement. 

That this emphasis has entered the precincts of higher Christian 
education, is quite evident. The Christian college has tended to be- 
come over-vocational, to compartmentalize knowledge into a chaotic 
fragmentation, and to regard religion as but a temper or spirit of 
personal and social idealism. And the introduction of “‘religious edu- 
cation”’ into the curriculum of some seminaries has tended to throw 
the training of the pastor out of balance. 


VI 


As we see it, a new emphasis must come. The Church must become 
the Church in Christian education! The Bible, Jesus Christ, theology, 
liturgics, and the Church cannot be ignored in the process of making 
persons Christian. The primary business of Christian education is to 
make living members of the Christian community of which Jesus 
Christ is the center, sustainer, and hope. This can be done only by 
ingrafting life, through commitment, into the living Christ, by en- 


lightening the minds of those so ingrafted with the historic theological 
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thought of the church, and by bringing those so committed and in- 
grafted into an intelligent, creative and missionary membership in the 
historic and existing Christian community. 

This certainly is good doctrine. Jesus preached the coming of the 
Kingdom with his advent. God had come to men, and made a new 
order possible. Originally the Christian community was the new 
Israel. It was universal instead of racial and national. This new com- 
munity was centered in Jesus the Messiah, and not primarily in his 
ethical teachings. Those who professed faith in his Messiahship be- 
came members of the community. Theology (Christian ideology), 
creeds, ethical codes, liturgical forms necessarily resulted. The living 
Word of God which had been communicated by oral means, was 
crystallized into a canonical literature. The early church had no edu- 
cational program like that of the modern church, but it did a re- 
markable work with its converts and its children. Its whole program 
was communal. Early Christian nurture was church nurture. It was 
pastoral. 

Medieval education was church education. The Reformers did not 
seek to overthrow this system. What they did was to purify, or reform, 
it according to the Word of God. The classical Reformers had a high 
conception of the Church. Calvin’s city of Geneva was a Christian so- 
ciety. The catechisms were written primarily to teach Protestants the 
new interpretation of the evangelical faith. Catechetical instruction 
was brought to a climax in the training of children, who had arrived 
at an appropriate age, for membership in the Christian community. 
Study of the Bible, the creeds, the hymns, the liturgy, the ethical 
codes, was essential to church membership. 

To the Reformers, the Church was not an institution, so much as it 
was an organism. They definitely revolted against Roman ecclesiasti- 
cism. The Church was not a group of people interested in the Gospel, 
nor was it a voluntary fellowship of questers for truth. Its basis was in 
God’s will and love. It was the body of Christ. The Church is not 
merely the agency of salvation; it actually exists as a redeemed and a 
saving community in which the Gospel of God is actualized. Faith in 
the Church is a part of the Christian’s creed. Individual salvation is 
possible, but not likely, apart from the Church. The Church does not 
exist for individuals only; it exists in its own right. Even though com- 
posed of sinners, it is God’s Church. For all practical purposes, we 
may say it is the life of Christ in sinful man, the place where the King- 
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dom of God, conceived in eschatological terms, is actualized. Its ac- 
tivities, symbols, habits, thought, discipline, sacraments, and service 
have a judging, redeeming and a sanctifying function. 


VII 


This new emphasis upon the Church and all that the Church in- 
volves will mean that Christian education must now become Biblical, 
theological, churchly and communal, in a living sense, without sacri- 
ficing the emphasis upon the by-products of personal experience, so- 
cial action, and rational intelligence. 

There is a Christian community. Children should very early be ex- 
posed to this community. Christian education should, on the one 
hand, be training for full membership in this community, and, on the 
other hand, an education in the fuller implications of Christian 
church membership. The climax of the former education is reached 
when youth joins the church. The pastor is the official teacher of the 
church, and his greatest opportunity is to train prospective com- 
municants in the nature of the Christian tradition, faith, cultus, his- 
tory, and personal techniques. He should teach this group the nature 
and method of prayer, the nature and techniques of corporate wor- 
ship, the reasons for the existing order of service, the meaning of the 
sacraments, the reason for and the structure of the sermon, and many 
other important things. The evangelistic spirit should permeate this 
instruction. 

This approach will mean that youth and childhood must be won to 
the church by the best evangelistic and educational methods possi- 
ble, and from that center they may be led, as Christians, into all the 
interests in life. 

This approach casts suspicion upon the experimental method, be- 
cause it leads to subjectivism, disintegration and chaos of the Chris- 
tian movement. Without a church, there can be no Christianity as a 
source of individual or social salvation. Our approach rests firmly 
upon the faith that life needs and social needs cannot be met until 
they are brought into the sanctuary. It also affirms that the sporadic 
education of individuals must be regarded as ultimately futile in this 
kind of a world, unless individual education takes place in the total 
framework of the Christian community. It also affirms that curricu- 
lum materials must become more Christ- and church-centered. And 
such communal Christian education must remember constantly that 
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the ultimate aim of all its efforts must be the personal commitment 
of the individual to the Living Christ, and through living faith in him 
to a corporate life of love, worship and service with those whom he 
binds together. 


VIII 


It has long been the writer’s opinion that the two sacraments of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper are the pivotal centers, around the 
meaning of which we must build our entire educational program. In- 
fant baptism presupposes that the child of believing parents is a po- 
tential citizen of the Christian community. Christian education will 
prepare youth for Christian parenthood, so that baptism and its im- 
plications are understood. The Lord’s Supper is the “inmost sanctu- 
ary of our whole Christian worship.”’ In fact, it is communion with 
God and man. Through it we confess our common sin and need, and 
through it we receive a common grace and spiritual sustenance. 
Through it we engage in the high act of memory, without which the 
revelation of the past would not become contemporaneous. Through 
the Communion, we declare our faith afresh to the world — our 
hope, “‘till He come.” Through it we give thanks for the common 
providences of life, as represented in bread and wine. Corporate 
worship is ultimately the obeisance and sacrifice of the common life 
through faithful men in response to the sacrificial, condescending 
love of God as revealed on Calvary. Worship is the Gospel socially 
incarnate. 

Someone may say that this conception of Christian education will 
lead to Churchianity, and an isolation of Christianity from life and 
society. But to us, the only way for Christianity to possess integrity 
and power is for it to become more Christian and cohesive without 
becoming otherworldly, or institutionally formalized. And the best 
way to produce Christian experience and social influence is for the 
church to first become Church! Only a truly Christian Church can 
hope to offer anything to the world. To take its criterion from other 
than Christian sources will not only spell the disintegration of the 
Christian movement and ideology, but it will rob the world of strong 
Christian salt, light and ferment. 


A NEW CHAPTER IN CO-OPERATIVE 
CHURCHMANSHIP 


By HARLAN PAUL DOUGLASS 


HE time is 1941; the place, one of the major American cities. 

The leaders of the Council of Churches are met to consider 

the new and urgent responsibilities laid upon the community 
by reason of a sudden influx of population — estimated to number 
150,000 — for work in defense industries. What religious provision is 
to be made for a new housing development for 3,000 people, set in the 
open country adjacent to one of the nation’s greatest airplane fac- 
tories, with no church nearby; for another development of 1,000 units 
to house more than 3,000 people with no church nearby; for several 
mushroom growths of semi-permanent trailer camps for defense 
workers, some of which will house upward of 4,000 workers; for thou- 
sands of white-collar workers brought by the removal to the city of 
numerous subordinate offices of government; and for a list of fourteen 
specific areas of anticipated expansion of population presented by the 
city engineer. 

Now the Council has been operating ever since 1919 under a dec- 
laration agreed to by the leading denominations, that ‘‘all duplica- 
tion and overlapping in religious work for the future should be dis- 
couraged.”’ Since 1928 it has been supposed to adhere to a set of 
procedures according to which whenever the “fear of damaging 
rivalries’? between churches in any neighborhood had arisen, the case 
should be investigated by the Council’s comity commission, acting 
“not as a court or a tribunal, but strictly as a conference in which 
Christian brethren are expected to reach agreement by impartial 
evaluation of all relevant facts.”’ On this basis, twelve major denomi- 
nations had participated in the processes of conference and adjust- 
ment with respect to a total of fifty cases of location or relocation of 
churches. 

The Council is now confronted with an unprecedented crisis. Yet 
when it is proposed to reaffirm the 1928 principles and agreements, 
the proposal is voted down. Instead a loose general declaration 
is passed to the effect that “the problem of Christian ministry in 
the new areas should be met co-operatively.” Subsequent action in- 
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stituted a study of the “existing comity agreements.” “In the mean- 
time,” the Council declared, “this body affirms its intention to 
co-operate and to proceed co-operatively until final agreement is 
reached.” 

This case uncovers, on the one hand, the undiminished disposition 
of the churches to tackle specific undertakings together; and, on the 
other, the inadequacies of existing agreements and techniques to 
secure prompt and certain action in emergencies. It voices an explicit 
demand for a reformulation of the procedures of co-operative church- 
manship and more than hints at the need to re-examine and reassert 
its sanctions. 

But such situations as the one cited do not present the major prob- 
lem of Christian co-operation in the United States. The growth of our 
population is slowing down decisively. At present what we are wit- 
nessing is a reshuffling of a relatively static population. The challenge 
of war-camp and industrial centers is spectacular; but since there are 
ever fewer children in the nation and next to no migration to it, these 
concentrations amount to a withdrawal of population from a multi- 
tude of other communities, which are thus left even more over- 
churched than they were before. In brief, we are having to conclude 
that the problem of the few centers of spectacular growth is after all 
secondary to that of the re-churching of the great multitude of average 
communities. We need generally fewer but better churches. And we 
are slowly moving in this direction. Relative to population we already 
have fewer churches than thirty-five years ago. Yet the situation 
appears in some ways to be worse than that which earlier typical 
surveys revealed. There is a tendency for churches to settle down on 
the basis of an underpaid minister serving an impossibly feeble 
congregation. This was not the expectation of those who established 
these churches. The writer’s father, a founder of many Middle West- 
ern churches in the horse and buggy era, died in the confidence that 
sooner or later there would be enough people for all the churches he 
had brought into existence. It is now certain this will not be the fact. 
The situation has been further aggravated during the depression by 
the entirely laudable desire of denominational executives to make 
jobs for ministers who otherwise would be on relief. This has tended 
to establish an expectation that multitudes of ministers shall live on a 
pittance and serve ineffective units of religious organization. 

In connection with recent surveys which have served to document 
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afresh these well known facts, the writer has noted a disposition on 
the part of denominational and interchurch officials to apply pallia- 
tives rather than remedies to the situation. All told, in the broadest 
sense of the churching the nation, co-operative churchmanship is not 
working as well as it should, perhaps not as well as it did in the past. 

The probable reason for this lapse is not far to seek. For several 
decades the rapid growth, especially of urban population, had chal- 
lenged the denominations to take co-operative measures in meeting the 
need of new churches. When there were more new locations crying 
for churches than all the churches together could take care of, it was 
an easy and painless process to assign exclusive fields to the several 
denominations under a co-operative plan. 

Again, while the remaking of the pattern of rural America, and its 
gathering up of population around minor centers, was in its dynamic 
phase following the advent of the automobile and hard-surfaced 
roads, the violence of the necessary readjustment of the churches 
challenged united effort. Despite, then, the sudden eruption of war 
industry communities, and the continued centralizing tendencies of 
rural population, the tempo of change throughout the United States 
is slower and the need of co-operation seemingly less exigent. 


II 


All this raises the question whether the end of an era in co-opera- 
tive churchmanship has not been reached. A certain suspicion that 
such was the fact, and that, if co-operative churchmanship is to go 
forward, its practice must be re-established on a deeper and broader 
basis, led the Federal Council and the Home Missions Council (the 
latter representing the church extension agencies of the United 
States), to set up early in 1941 a Joint Committee to “study and make 
recommendations concerning the entire field of comity, including the 
restatement and amplification of existing comity principles and pro- 
cedures so that they may apply more precisely to all types of churches 
and all types of communities.”” Preliminary returns from the Com- 
mittee’s inquiries bring many evidences that comity as formerly con- 
ceived and practiced has lost much of its vigor. Data from numerous 
state and local Councils of Churches and from denominational offices 
show both that little recent business has been done in the field of 


comity, and that interest in its issues are sometimes at a rather low 
ebb. 
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Now, happily, nothing in this evidence can undo or wipe out the 
results of co-operative efforts for the re-churching the nation which 
have gone on now for two and one-half decades. The future historian 
is sure to find great significance in the fact that, for these decades, 
_ dozens of major American communities, and most of the major 

denominations with respect to large areas of Christian service, 
_ have proceeded under so-called comity principles — which meant 
avoidance of competition and considerable common planning of 
_ Christian enterprizes. In the aggregate, these principles have affected 
decisions in hundreds and probably thousands of cases, which have 
definitely changed the churching of local situations, and which all 
told have constituted no negligible chapter in co-operative Christian 
statesmanship. : 

Moreover, the hesitancy shown in the case cited, and the inability 
of a Council of Churches to apply old procedures to a new situation, 
does not necessarily constitute a retreat in principle. It is not unwhole- 
some to be thrown back upon a central principle when it is discovered 
that some of its assumed applications have come to get mere lip- 
service. A more realistic sense of the situation becomes a real advance, 
provided there is definite purpose to re-establish the basic insight at 
deeper levels. So it may turn out in this case. 

At this point it is interesting to realize how sharply our situation 
differs from that of England and how feeble are our incentives com- 
pared to those of the British churches. Hugh Martin, in his book 
Christian Reunion, cites the fact that in England the bombing of so 
many churches will provide what someone has called ‘“‘a hell-sent 
opportunity to plan more efficiently for the future.’”’ The restoration 
of the destroyed churches, he tells us, has been made a national 
charge; that all agree that the mere re-erection of old buildings on 
the old sites would be intolerable; and that the process of recon- 
struction will be directed by a representative committee of all 
churches. 

Our alternatives are different: either the re-churching of America 
will be accomplished by voluntary co-operative churchmanship or by 
processes of attrition and death which will go on till they have ended 
multitudes of churches, abandoned communities to virtual paganism 
and weakened the entire fabric of the Church to a terrible degree. 
America must rebuild its churches without any external necessity or 
secular control. It must rely on the specific Christian incentives, rein- 
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forced by such lessons from past experience as may still provide 
relevant and convincing considerations. 


III 


What are some of these considerations? First of all, it is clear that 
there remains much unexhausted momentum from the efforts of the 
past toward the co-operative churching of the United States. We do 
not have now to begin a new book, but simply to write a new chapter 
continuing a previous record. At the top the situation is not unsatis- 
factory. For example, the seven national mission boards, which 
through a number of years have been withdrawing funds from their 
competitive churches throughout the nation, have largely cleared up 
their cases of admitted duplication. What is true is that the end of the 
old era of co-operation has been reached on the level on which it was 
most largely proceeding; namely, that of agreement among such 
national agencies. The sense of obligation to co-operate has perco- 
lated only a little way downward into the area of tens of thousands of 
‘self-supporting’? churches — self-supporting only in the sense that 
they are able to pay their own bills because they are operating on a 
substandard level. 

Similarly the minor ecclesiastical units (district conferences, asso- 
ciations and the like) have never entered into comity agreements 
such as are characteristic of the city and denominational head- 
quarters, and have little sense of obligation in the matter. 

Under the direction of its highest assembly, a national mission 
board withdrew its subsidy from a denominational church in a New 
York county. But the minor units of the denomination are not sub- 
ject to the direct authority of the highest assembly. The unit in ques- 
tion restored the grant from its own funds, retained a retired minister 
and continued the competitive situation in an unfortunate commu- 
nity. Co-operative churchmanship, if it is to have a rebirth, must 
now escape from the stratification at the upper levels of the church 
to which its tradition and sanctions have so largely been limited; and 
must permeate the hardpan of the smaller units and break through 
the inertia of the small communities and their leaders. 

In still another aspect the movement of co-operative churchman- 
ship has reached the end of its tether by reason of the nonparticipa- 
tion of very important denominations. At this point it is well not to 
try to discriminate too sharply between sheep and goats. Denomina- 
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_ tions which have never assented to so-called ‘‘comity’’ principles 
have frequently practiced them — like the farmer’s son in the 
_ parable, who said, “I go not’? but actually went into the harvest 
- field; while his brother who said “‘I go”’ never managed to arrive. In 
the main, however, the local practice of ecumenicity in the placing 
and maintenance of local churches has had much less than ecumeni- 
cal. scope. It will not be enough for churches which have practiced 
it in the past to continue to do so. 

’ Much water has run under the bridge since present ideals of 
co-operative churchmanship were established in the United States. 
_ The great ecumenical processes of thinking and decision have taken 
place; the numerous World Conferences of Churches have been held; 
a World Council of Churches is in process of formation and the lead- 
ing branches of all Christendom (except the Roman Catholic 
Church) on most of the continents have already adhered to it. All 
this must be seen as having local consequences. The logic of ecu- 
menicity is that the churches which are ecumenical in the world 
sense must practice co-operative churchmanship in a hundred- 
thousand communities. If no local consequences are involved in 
participating in the ecumenical movement, those who are practicing 
co-operative churchmanship will have a hard time indeed, and 
there will be little to the credit of world-wide ecumenicity. If, on the 
contrary, the local practice of co-operative churchmanship can now 
be made as broad as participation in the ecumenical church, it may 
indeed have entered into a new era. 


IV 


Another consideration of perennial weight calling for co-operative 
churchmanship is the manifest evil of the extreme divisions of the 
church in local communities. These, in their institutional aspects, 
have been factually proved times without number. There is therefore 
no need for an extensive restatement of them. With such a quantity 
of churches as we have it is impossible to maintain quality. 

We may therefore pass immediately to the consideration that the 
quality of the church’s Christian ministries to the nation is greatly 
diminished by the extreme divisions into which the church has 
fallen. The cost of such too-diminutive units of religious organization 
is obvious in terms of poor leadership and leadership poorly paid 
even for what it is. But this is not the end of the cost. The church 
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which has not enough people to do with simply cannot be a satisfac- 
tory unit of pastoral administration. Superficial consideration might 
lead one to suppose that a minister with only twenty families in his 
parish could give twice as effective guidance and oversight as he 
could if he had forty. The fallacy of this notion lies in the fact that 
pastoral guidance and discipline are primary functions of the Chris- 
tian congregation in which the minister is important but incidental. 
In the over-small congregation these functions turn to captiousness 
and censoriousness. 

Neither can the over-small church be a satisfactory unit of corpor- 


ate worship. While it is true that where two or three are gathered 


together Christ may be in the midst, corporate worship makes its 
own requirements, and it is obvious that recognized ideals of worship 
would be carried out with great difficulty in congregations of thirty- 
seven persons or less, which are characteristic of one of the New 
York counties recently surveyed. Obviously also, no properly graded 
system of religious education can be carried out without a sufficient 
number of pupils in each of the age groups. 

But this is not all. The division of the church into minute units 
directly affects the morale of the members; that is to say, their life of 
Christian faith, hope and love. Plants whose roots are crowded and 
which have to compete for food will not bloom and are almost sure 
to be diseased. They lose both beauty and health. The church over- 
burdened by the struggle for mere existence rarely exhibits the best 
Christian graces. The really harmful preoccupation with institution- 
alism — as well as the highest per capita costs — are not chargeable 
to the great and highly organized churches, but to the little ones 
whose inefficient size compels over-attention to institutional require- 
ments. Ugly dispositions and inability to enjoy or reflect the Gospel 
qualities are the almost certain consequences of such situations. 

But the consequences of the divisions of the church as they actually 
exist in the United States, and largely in England too, concern ex- 
ternal relationships as well as the internal life of the church. They 
make the church incompetent for example, in dealing with govern- 
ment as it must increasingly do in the realms both of welfare and of 


religious education. A British Interchurch Committee on Evacuation 
recently asked: 


Why the government looked for assistance to Women’s Voluntary Services, the 
National Council of Social Service, Women’s Institutes and so forth, but not to the 


a 
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~ Church. One answer at least is not far to seek; it is one thing to speak of the Church; 
it is another to deal with the churches. We have paid in the past a heavy price for 
disunity and are still burdened with the costly legacy of it. We can hardly afford to 
5 blame Government departments if they are shy of dealing with the churches so long 
as the churches are at sixes and sevens among themselves. (Quoted in Hugh Martin, 
op. cit., pp. 18-19.) 


Essentially the same story can be told for America where the gov- 
~ ernment is willing to deal only with nonsectarian religious agencies 
in war-camp and defense industry communities. A shocking number 
of experiments in weekday instruction on released school time have 
been abandoned, primarily because the Protestant churches did not 
have sufficient discipline to maintain educational standards or suffi- 
cient solidarity to insure adequate financial support for the work. 
The issue of relationships between church and state in the United 
States is likely to become increasingly acute; a recent example is the 
necessity of securing a government license to send relief funds to 
churches abroad. At numerous points the chance for a happy solu- 
tion is doubly loaded against the Church by virtue of its manifold 
divisions. 

All told, the divisions of the Church conspire to give religious forces 
which are frequently a numerical majority in a given community, 
only the weight of a minority. Christianity in a non-Christian coun- 
try, where its adherents are only an inconsiderable fraction of the 
total religious forces, has to expect to be treated as negligible by 
great social movements. But, as President John A. Mackay has 
recently pointed out (CHRISTENDOM, Autumn 1941, p. 485), the 
chief shortcomings of Protestant Christianity in the United States 
are its small influence in the general cultural realm and in the world 
of labor. It is not unusual even for locally powerful churches to feel 
the acute competition of the public schools for the leisure time of their 
children. 

This means that the other constructive forces in American com- 
munities frequently do not see how they can co-operate with the 
sectarianism and parochialism so characteristic of the typical 
religious situation. ‘“The world is too strong for a divided Church,” 
and this too often means the world not at its worst but at its best. 

Never has the Church’s division so fatally reduced its proper role 
in society; whether that role be interpreted as one of informing the 
common life by spiritual forces or of perpetuating the moral ascend- 
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ancy of the Christian tradition. Never has it been more necessary to 
re-expose the mind of the American Christian people to the facts of the 
case in the hope that they will be shocked into even belated action. 


V 


But the mere bludgeoning of the conscience with unpalatable facts 
does not really advance the cause of co-operative churchmanship. 
Indeed it may thrust the mind back into paralyzed discouragement. 
Anewera of co-operative churchmanship can be realized only as more 
adequate solutions for the problem of disunity can be established. 

For we are confronted not alone by facts but by theories as well. 
It is consequently most desirable that the profoundly inherent difh- 
culty of co-operative churchmanship shall be exposed anew. It is 
difficult because it is infinitely significant. The very term ‘“‘co-opera- 
tive churchmanship”’ minimizes, and indeed is sometimes used to 
conceal, what is implied in the placing and displacing of local con- 
gregations. Superficially this may be regarded as a mere example of 
co-operation between churches since it leaves the existing ecclesiasti- 
cal structure unimpaired. It is true that each denomination continues 
in its undiminished sovereignty and surrenders the exercise of this 
sovereignty voluntarily and only in exceptional circumstances. But it 
is equally true that the denominations co-operatively have conspired 
to control the situation on the local level. Here, for example, they 
place a Methodist church by common agreement and invite all 
Christians in the community to accept this as their church. Elsewhere 
it is a Baptist or a Presbyterian church. All this implies the substan- 
tial equivalence of these churches as local representatives of the One 
Church of Christ in a given community. The local structure of the — 
church is given a new objective character. Partly this is a matter of 
convenience. It is, however, the deeper implications which constitute 
the problem and challenge the church to a fresh facing of it. 

Some churches regard themselves as uniquely necessary because 
they are more correct in doctrine or more valid in orders than the 
others. ‘These cannot by any means disentangle themselves from the 
institutional consequences of the divisions which co-operative church- 
manship seek to remedy. The other denominations are not going to 
make way for them in any wholesale sense and all together will con- 
tinue to pay the price of divisiveness. One understands that the posi- 
tion of the “unique” churches is conscientiously held and cannot be 
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lightly abandoned. This leaves them in a paradoxical situation. 
What they ought to do is fatal to what they want to do—namely to 
serve the nation religiously and present a common front to the world. 
- But the broadening co-operative processes both structural and func- 
tional, now affords a much wider range of effective resources for 
_ remedying division than have existed before. With this greater vari- 
_ ety of resources, may not some way be found in every case to har- 
monize conscience and good sense? 

Space is not available in this connection to describe the variety of 
remedies for the divisions of the church which affect partial local 
changes in its structure. But even a mere list is illuminating. 

A single state Council of Churches enumerates the following meth- 
ods which it has practiced in remedying overchurching: allocation of 
fields; affiliated churches; federated churches; denominational larger 
parishes; organic unions of two or more congregations, either into 
denominational or interdenominational churches; retirements from 
a field of one denomination in favor of another; “‘preventive actions” 
keeping churches from being organized in communities where they 
are not needed; relocation of churches; and denominational com- 
munity churches, which have been assigned entire responsibility for 
churching a given community. It should be obvious that such a list 
offers a variety of solutions for the problem of local overchurching. 
These possibilities invite the broader participation of denominations 
in such measures. 

Furthermore, experience now available in considerable magnitude 
over two and one-half decades proves the relative stability of most 
of the modified types of church arrangement enumerated above. 
Few “federated” churches — congregations which belong to more 
than one denomination — ultimately break away from denomina- 
tional ties. The smallest child is supposed to love two parents equally, 
perhaps to support one or both in older age. It ought not to be im- 
possible for local churches to maintain permanent loyalties to more 
than one ecclesiastical parent; and the test of the years shows that it 


is not impossible. 


VI 


A final ground for confidence that a new chapter in co-operative 
churchmanship may be opening is found in the renewal of direct 


Christian motive to unity. 
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It is important that the task should be dignified by being clearly 
defined as one of creating an adequate local structure of religious or- 
ganization so that all American communities may be well served by 
their churches. Nothing will do short of going over the whole coun- 
try painstakingly and remaking the faulty pattern of the past. ‘This 
has to be done community by community. Professor Ralph Felton of 
Drew Theological Seminary recently stated that in his opinion there 
is an average of eight or ten “sore spots” per county from the stand- 
point of acute overchurching; and there are three thousand counties 
in the United States! The conception of re-churching the nation has 
never before been adequately imagined nor its consequences ade- 
quately explored. This is one reason why the necessity has not been 
universally acknowledged. The making of detailed plans on sufh- 
ciently extensive and radical scale must wait upon the establishment 
of the conception itself. 

We must now find a more adequate solution than that “‘comity”’ 
which merely keeps us out of each other’s way. A first step would be 
a positive reinterpretation of our co-operative efforts. We are moving 
away from the negative interpretation and passing, as one of our 
leaders puts it, “from adjudication of conflicting claims to co-op- 
erative social engineering.” ‘This more adequate conception of the 
task is itself proving a new resource. We may now feel that we are 
not merely toggling with church machinery, but making social and 
community history and making it right. 

But, beyond all exaltation of the processes of co-operation, is it not 
true that the real test of our Christian democracy is our willingness 
to do, for the sake of Christ and his cause in our communities, what 


otherwise will come about in the long run at awful cost as the result 


of attrition and death at the hands, if not of external foes, then of 
internal forces? 

In seeking a profounder motivation of our efforts we have more to 
build upon than is commonly recognized. The American denomina- 
tions have come to be like separate buildings between which an 
extensive system of connecting arcades has been constructed. The 
arcades are subordinate, and yet they are as truly structural as the 
major buildings. In short, the denominational system is becoming 
a denominational plus a co-operative system. And it is more 
than a system. This connective tissue is vitally and organically 
as well as structurally a part of our actual church order, and 
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looks toward a more unified life of faith and thought, worship and 
activity. 

On the other hand we are confronted with a stark alternative. We 

have a church for every 350 rural people — which is far too many for 
the rural population to support with any regard to quality of minis- 
tries. Overchurching means poor churching. 
Can we not make up our minds to face this inexorable dilemma. 
- The nation cannot have satisfactory quality in its churches along with 
the present quantity. Neither can the situation be rearranged without 
hurting any person or interest. Sacrifices are inevitable. But if these 
outlooks are accepted, it follows that the resulting program of re- 
churching the nation is not one to be carried out by compulsory 
sacrifice, by coercion breaking down resistance, even though it be 
the coercion of reason and facts. One who participated in the recent 
conferences between a deputation from Japan and representative 
American Christians in California says that on the first day of the 
meeting no member of either delegation dared to speak for his own 
group without first going into a huddle with them to discover what 
he ought to say. On the second day the groups were talking across the 
table in free give-and-take of ideas. By the third day the attitude of 
group versus group had entirely dissolved, and individuals were 
_ freely taking positions to which their own judgments led them, 
‘irrespective of whether they were Japanese or American. ‘This was 
not compromise, but the raising of issues to a common, higher Chris- 
tian level. God is the author not of compromise, but of concord. 

Finally in this matter, is it not the leadership and authority of the 
Holy Spirit that is at stake? If the Church cannot secure unity through 
the guidance of representative groups, humbly and prayerfully at- 
tempting co-operative decisions, where can it ever be looked for? What 
other method of God’s direction of the Church can be anticipated? 
Indeed, is this not the very meaning of Church — a society of Chris- 
tians ruled by processes which are at once Spirit-guided and demo- 


cratic? 
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THREE LEVELS OF PERSUASIVENESS 
Man’s Vision oF Gop, by CHARLES HartsHoRNE. Willett, Clark and Company, $3.00. 


HIS book deserves to meet its perfect reviewer — one who is to an equal 

extent both logician and theologian. Such a reviewer has only possible 
existence, and actual journals have had to call upon such reviewers as the 
present one to say something about the nature of the book and raise ques- 
tions concerning its significance. I can only begin with an expression of 
profound admiration for the book and its author, admiration for the ex- 
traordinary combination of rigorous thinking and love for the Divine Being 
to whom his thinking as well as his love have led him. The fact that the book 
has sometimes been treated as though it were chiefly an endurance test for 
the reader should not deter anyone who has some background in philos- 
ophy and theology from reading it. If he reads no farther than page 173 
he will probably find that this book has made a change in his thinking about 
God, or at least in his way of expressing his thought about God if in these 
high matters he is still open to change. 

For the purposes of this review I shall regard the book as having three 
parts which in the author’s mind form an organic unity but which I, as one 
who comes to the book from a perspective which is different from that of the 
author, put on three levels of persuasiveness. My general conclusions are 
that the first part which extends as far as page 173 should make an in- 
dispensable contribution to any theology that is critical of itself; that the 
second part offers a fruitful hypothesis concerning the nature of God which 
is perhaps the best that is available to contemporary philosophy of religion; 
and that the third part, containing the author’s reconstruction of the cosmo- 
logical and ontological arguments, may be a blind alley for the religious 
thinker. 

In the first part of the book the author makes an application of his logic 
to a consideration of the formally possible conceptions of God. He finds that 
traditional theology and also traditional atheism have seldom envisaged the 
possibility of more than two such conceptions — the conception of God as 
perfect in all respects and the conception of God as perfect in no respect. 
Against this dyadic view of the possibilities he puts the triad suggested by 
the words “all,” ‘‘some,” “‘none,” and proposes that we take seriously the 
possibility that God may be perfect in some respects but capable of an in- 
crease in perfection in quite definite ways. On this view, God is capable of 
being surpassed by no other being but only by future states of his own being. 
Professor Hartshorne believes that the idea of God as absolutely changeless 
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and incapable of enrichment of experience renders meaningless the reli- 
gious idea of a God who loves finite and suffering creatures, of a God who 
can be served by man, of a God to whom what happens in history makes a 
difference. God in his essential being does not change but what Hartshorne, 
following Whitehead, calls the “consequent nature of God” is dependent 
upon the world of time and history for enrichment, for increase in knowl- 
edge. Increase in God’s knowledge depends upon the future’s becoming the 
present. God is omniscient in the sense that he knows all that there is to know 
but God does not know the future in detail because of the factor of inde- 
terminancy which Hartshorne stresses. The kind of static perfection in God 
against which Hartshorne argues he finds in most classical theology but in 
particular in the absolute Being of the Thomists. On the other hand, he 
believes that the trends in both philosophy and theology for at least a gener- 
ation have been away from that absolutistic conception and that he is merely 
giving precise statement to what may be regarded as the commonplaces of 
modern Protestant thought. I believe that he is correct in this judgment, 
though most Protestant theologians would have reservations in regard to his 
view of God’s knowledge of the future. He does not do justice to the extent 
to which the classical idea of God was modified by the doctrine of the 
Trinity. When discussing the classical doctrine, he refers to the Trinity 
by showing how it made God self-sufficient in his love. But the Trinitarian 
conception was also a way of relating God to the finite world. By way of 
the doctrine of the two natures of Christ, suffering was introduced into the 
Godhead. I grant that such conceptions are artificial in the way in which 
they combine incompatibles and that Professor Hartshorne’s conception 
of God as open in his experience to the suffering and the achievements of 
finite creatures is a better background for the idea of the Trinity. I believe 
that a restatement of Christian theism along the lines set forth in the first 
part of this book would at least reduce the amount of confusion in theology. 
It may prevent readers from misunderstanding what is said here in quali- 
fication of the idea of divine perfection if I quote the author’s positive 
affirmation concerning God: “The God of religion is certainly to be de- 
scribed as the supremely loving friend, the perfectly righteous judge, and 
the primordial and everlasting ruler or supremely controlling power of the 
universe.” 

The second part of the book (pp. 174-250) is an exposition of the idea of 
God in terms of Whitehead’s philosophy of organism. It makes explicit the 
belief that God is the creative center of the universe, understood both as 
mind and as love. God transcends the universe as we transcend our bodies 
but also in a similar way he is to be identified with the universe. He is the 
creative power within the universe but not a prior creator whose life com- 
pletely transcends not only the universe as it is but also all of its earlier 
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stages. The least that we can say for this view of God’s relation to the world 
is that it represents as fruitful an hypothesis as is available to religious 
philosophy. The rejection of this hypothesis in favor of the idea of a prior 
and transcendent creator would not necessarily mean the abandonment of 
the author’s stress upon God’s stake in the world of time and change. Even 
Thomas Aquinas admitted that there was no philosophical basis for choos- 
ing between these two positions. 

The third part of the book I regard as a possible blind alley because I 
do not believe that the “necessary being’? to which the cosmological and 
ontological arguments point, granting the adequacy of the author’s logic, 
is the God of his religion or of his philosophy. Arguments from the most 
general aspects of experience can only yield the idea of a God of love if the 
word “‘love’’ is little more than a synonym for creative cohesion. If the word 
“love”? means all that Professor Hartshorne identifies with it, we can only 
know that God is love if consideration is given to the concrete aspects of 
existence on its highest level. This would include the data that underlie 
the teleological and moral arguments. Emphasis is necessary on one aspect 
of reality — that revealed to us in the experiences which the theologian 
identifies with revelation. When we have gained this idea of divine love, we 
may then discover analogies in the relations between cells in the body, for 
example; but even those analogies based upon panpsychism are less con- 
vincing to me than they are to the author. Professor Hartshorne shares 
with the Thomist (whom he most frequently attacks on other grounds) the 
assumption that pure reason operating on the most general aspects of experi- 
ence can discover the God who is both mind and love. In this assumption I 
believe that both he and the Thomist are self-deceived. It is only as we con- 
front the whole of experience, giving a place of special importance to the 
data which in another context we may call revelation, that we are likely to 
arrive at Professor Hartshorne’s view of God. But when we have done that, 
I share his confidence that this faith can illumine all of experience. 

Joun C. BENNETT. 


DID JESUS FOUND A CHURCH? 


Tue NATURE OF THE EARLY CuurcH, by Ernest F. Scorr. Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.00. 


66 


HEN it is affirmed,” writes Professor Scott, ‘that Jesus himself 
was the founder of the church, a fact of supreme importance is 
stated in the wrong way” (p. 28). On the one hand, the primary Gospel 
sources are silent as to directions about organization, government, institu- 
tions and form of worship, while the constant differences of opinion on all 
such matters show that such directions did not exist. On the other hand, 
Jesus “had come, not merely to win over a number of separate persons but 
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to bring into a union those who believed in him. The name he gave them 
was ‘the brethren’, implying that there was a family bond that held them 
together. Most of his precepts are concerned, not so much with their in- 
dividual duties as with their relations to one another. His final act was to 
hold a Supper with his disciples, consecrating them as a community which 
would cherish his memory and would be reunited with him in the Kingdom 
of God” (p. 64). 

In practicing Jesus’ teachings, however, the brethren faced the perpetual 
problem of Jesus’ disciples at all times. His ethic differs from every other 
ethic in its unswerving insistence on the absolute standard; it 1s precisely 
this conception that gives his religion its greatness. But for this very reason 
the Kingdom of God, as he preached it, can never be realized on earth; 
nor can the ethic of the Kingdom, as he taught it, ever be realized on earth. 
The demands of the Sermon on the Mount are the ideal constantly to be 
pursued but never attainable, not for a single hour. The fact of life in this 
world always remains. 

So, after the initial ecstasy, the Christians were obliged to take thought 
of their present existence. Nothing is more sincere than high emotion but 
efforts to perpetuate an emotion end in make-believe. Without rules of some 
sort even the simplest family life is impossible; of necessity, therefore, rules 
of worship, of organization, of teaching developed as time went on. The 
church “had to integrate itself with this world’s order, which is based on 
law” (p. 104). Laws of worship resulted in liturgies, laws of organization 
in an established polity, laws of teaching in doctrinal definitions. In such 
development there was the danger that the laws could be — as they were 
— substituted for the treasure they were designed to protect, creating 
abuses that clamored for reformation. But the process was inevitable; with- 
out it Christianity could not have been preserved at all, and to a very large 
degree it accomplished its purpose. As Dr. Scott notes particularly of the 
doctrinal growth, ‘‘it is the gospel itself that is difficult, so difficult that few 
people could make anything of it at all, ifit were not for the doctrines. .. . 
The church . . . aimed at making the Christian beliefs at least partially 
intelligible” (p. 151). Nor is the ecclesiastical ideal sub-Christian; “the 
truly great ecclesiastics, men like Athanasius, Augustine, Bernard, Calvin, 
Wesley, have been first of all great Christians” (p. 151). 

And at every step in the growth, “the Christian community was se- 
curely anchored to that new righteousness which had been set forth in 
the Sermon on the Mount. In all ages this has been the permanent thing 
in our religion” (p. 173). Consequently the task of the church is not to | 
transform society into the Kingdom of God, for this can never come to pass; 
evolutionary development was alien to Jesus’ thought. But the community 
whose ideal is to model itself on the Kingdom is a constant challenge to the 
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world; the church “stands out as the court of appeal before which all ethical 
questions come up for decision” (p. 196). Church and state are therefore 
irreconcilables; wherever they have seemed to reach full agreement there 
has always been a surrender on the church’s part. Yet it is the church, 
“with its message of the Kingdom, which gives meaning to the life of the 
state. In the natural order there is no purpose” (p. 225). “‘In the midst of an 
earthly order’ the church “asserts the reality of a spiritual order, and makes 
it a reality in the lives of men”? (p. 239). 

Dr. Scott is a veteran scholar who has the results of historical research at 
his finger tips. Yet historians may dissent in matters of detail. Is not too radi- 
cal a breach made between the church and Israel, which already held to 
the doctrine of a unique people called by God to a destiny beyond this 
world? Was not the first Christian Bible the Old Testament? And the most 
characteristic feature of early Christian organization — the elders — was 
derived not from Hellenistic antecedents but from Judaism. Does the con- 
tinued deep respect for apostolic authority in the early church warrant Dr. 
Scott’s summary dismissal of the apostles as factors? And is it true that Jesus 
in no sense admitted a real presence of the Kingdom on earth? The sources 
assert the opposite; if this had been recognized the rather too facile solution 
of the apocalyptic dilemma on page 39 could have been made more per- 
suasive. 

But none of these criticisms touch the vital thesis of the book. In par- 
ticular, Dr. Scott has raised his treatment far above the realm of denomina- 
tional controversy; when confronted by the ideal as he sets it forth no de- 
nomination can feel self-satisfaction. So consistently is the high spiritual tone 
maintained that a reviewer, in selecting extracts for quotation, feels con- 
tinual regret at the many other passages that must be left uncited. The Re- 
ligious Book Club was well advised in including this volume in their list, for 
it deserves the widest circulation. 

Burton Scotr Easton. 


PAUL’S INFLUENCE ON THE EARLY CHURCH 


Pau Becomes A LirerAry INFLUENCE, by ALBERT E. BARNETT. The University of Chicago 
Press, $2.50. 


lisse year Professor Albert E. Barnett of Scarritt College published an 
excellent study intended to contribute toward Understanding the Parables 
of Our Lord. The book which he produces this year is equally sound in 
criticism and scholarship but otherwise very different. The first was wholly 
English. There seems not to be a Greek word in it. The second consists very 


largely of Greek texts. The first is interpretative. The second is a careful 
piece of literary criticism. 
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In order to discover the indebtedness of early Christian writers to Paul, 
Professor Barnett places the Greek text of all the passages produced by the 
first century of Christian literary activity which show the influence of Paul 
beside the passages in Paul’s letters which may be supposed to have affected 
them. In each case he carefully rates the degree of Paul’s influence as A, B, 
or C, “indicating, respectively, the practical certainty, a high degree of 
probability, and a reasonable degree of probability of literary indebted- 
ness,” Then he adds by chapter and verse another “‘unclassed” list of 
possible resemblances. Comments explain the ratings, and a table sums 
up and gives visual clarity to the conclusions reached regarding each 
book. 

The influence of other writings besides Paul’s is frequently discussed. 
References to the evaluations of other scholars are constantly given. The 
result is a full apparatus for critical and scholarly conclusions. As Professor 
E. J. Goodspeed says in his brief Foreword to the book, it is “indispensa- 
ble to any serious literary study of the New Testament and early Chris- 
tian literature, and also of the influence of Paul upon early Christian 
thought.” 

An initial comparison of Ephesians with the other letters commonly 
ascribed to Paul leads Professor Barnett to the widely held conclusion that 
it is secondary. Accordingly he adopts Professor Goodspeed’s attractive 
theory. that Luke—Acts first aroused general interest in Paul, and that this 
led a Paulinist to collect the Apostle’s letters into a corpus and to write 
Ephesians as an introduction to it. Since this happened toward the end of 
the century, Mark, Matthew, and Luke—Acts escape any literary influence 
from Paul. 

Professor Barnett makes the interesting discovery that Pauline influence 
went through three distinct fluctuations within the seventy-five years from 
John of Revelation to Melito. During the first period I Peter, Hebrews, 
I Clement, the Johannine Literature, Ignatius, and Polycarp register 
strong Pauline influence. This subsides in the time when James, Jude, 
Hermas, Barnabas, the Didache, II Clement, the Martyrdom of Polycarp, 
and the Apology of Aristides were being written. It revives again in 
II Peter, Tatian’s address to the Greeks, Justin, Melito, Athanagoras, and 
the Pastoral Epistles. 

In the first group the Apocalypse, Hebrews, and the Johannine epistles 
have no “A” passages, but enough of those showing probable reminiscences 
of Paul to make it practically certain that they knew his letters. In the 
second group there are no certain reminiscences of Paul and those with a 
fair degree of probability are few. The complete lack of use of Paul on the 
part of Hermas would seem inexplicable but for the fact that he quotes no 
book of either the Old or New Testament. Barnabas, who makes large and 
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indiscriminate use of the Old Testament, makes almost none of the New, 
and therefore his neglect of Paul is not strange. The failure of the Didache 
and II Clement to use Paul is more astonishing. The Pastorals and Justin 
are the two writers in the third group who surely depend greatly upon the 
Pauline corpus. 

When the details behind the chapter headings are considered, the three 
groups are not so sharply differentiated as at first appears. Not all would 
date the Didache and II Clement as early as Professor Barnett does, nor the 
Pastorals so late. The groups may not be so distinctly chronological as they 
are made to appear. But the fact remains that there was an earlier period 
when Paul’s letters dominated Christian writing and thinking, followed by 
one when he had less influence, perhaps due to an anti-Marcionite reaction, 
and that about the middle of the second century interest in his writings 
revived. 

As to the nature of Paul’s influence on the Apocalypse there might be 
question. The encyclical in Revelation 1:4-20 followed by the seven letters 
to the churches may be so constructed in imitation of the hypothetical 
Pauline corpus with its Ephesians as an encyclical followed by letters to 
seven churches, Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, Colossians, 
Thessalonians, and Philemon (Laodicea?). But it is an interesting fact that 
all the probable allusions to Paul’s letters in the Apocalypse are to Ephesians 
and Colossians. The Apocalyptic John may have known the rest of the 
corpus, but it cannot be demonstrated. Only Romans and Ephesians are 
unmistakably reflected in I Peter. As I Peter was written in Rome, it is 
quite natural that Romans should be used. The reason for Ephesians is less 
obvious. Likewise I Clement unmistakably uses Romans and I Corinthians, 
as would be expected. The fourth Evangelist certainly knew Ephesians, 
Romans, and Galatians, and probably the Corinthian letters and Colos- 
sians. In other words he is the first writer who demonstrably had the greater 
part, probably all of the Pauline corpus before him. These and many other 
problems are suggested by Professor Barnett’s excellent collection of mate- 
rials for study and his own judicial discussions. 

Like other recent publications in which there is an extensive use of Greek, 
the University of Chicago Press has produced this book by the off-set 
method. The result is on the whole excellent. The English text is beautifully 
clear. Unfortunately, the typewriter which has to be used frequently drops 
little smudges about letters over which an accent or breathing has to be 
placed. Surely a slight mechanical improvement could obviate this fault 
and greatly increase the availability of this means of publishing Greek texts. 
The enterprise of the Press in publishing such a very useful book is to be 
highly commended. 


C. C. McCown. 
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HISTORICAL FAITH AND SOCIAL PROGRAM 


A New HEAVEN AND A New Eartu, by Epwin Lewts. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.00. 


Ne a year ago, Dr. Lewis of Drew Theological Seminary gave us a 
stimulating and interesting book called The Philosophy of the Christian 
Revelation. Even if one did not agree with much which was said by the 
author, one rejoiced to find a discussion of the great Christian theological 
tradition in the grand style, freed from some of the difficulties of the typical 
Continental school, and insistent that if the church were to venture upon 
new statements of her faith it must be statements of her faith and not of the 
whims of our age. 

Now Dr. Lewis has published his Quillian Lectures for 1941 at Emory 
University in Georgia. He turns in these lectures to a consideration of the 
relation of the historical faith to the social program of the church. His 
book is a sustained attempt to show that the Bible has a place for “social 
Christianity,’ but its place is second to the ‘“cheaven’’ of that belief in God, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost; in the Incarnation of God in Christ; and in the 
Atonement of Christ for men, which have been at the heart of the Christian 
message from New Testament days. By “heaven,” Dr. Lewis means the 
eternal truths about God, man and their relationship; by “earth,” he means 
the human social situation. His thesis, then, is that until we have a “new 
heaven” — a restored and revived faith in the Christian gospel — we can- 
not have a “‘new earth” — a social order in which goodness, justice, love, 
truth are the characteristic notes. 

Dr. Lewis is much concerned because the facile ‘““modernisms”’ of our 
day have been seeking to build a Christian society on earth while they have 
forgotten the Christian Gospel come down from heaven. He attributes their 
failure to this simple fact. Evidently he would yield to none in his concern 
for a real “‘social Gospel’’; but he insists that such a Gospel can and must 
follow, if it be truly Christian and if it have any hope of ultimate success, 
the Christian faith in all of its austerity and challenge, as in its grace and 
appeal. 

With this thesis, one is not prepared to quarrel. Indeed, the logic of 
events (so far as the Christian Church is concerned) would seem to bear it 
out. Nor does one question the developed statement of the faith as Dr. Lewis 
presents it to us. Here and there, of course (as, for instance, in his somewhat 
loose, and perhaps technically unorthodox, discussion of the Trinity, on 
pp. 199-202), one will disagree or wish to alter occasional words and 
phrases. But in the main, the doctrinal position seems sound and carefully 
balanced. 

The matter with this book, in this reviewer’s opinion, is just that it so 
concerns itself with an account of the historical development of the Chris- 
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tian faith, in relation to the various cultures, ages, and situations in which 
its development may be found both in Old and New Testament, that there 
is no time left for a discussion of the important problems which follow upon 
acceptance of its thesis. Yes, we say, we agree with all of this — or at least, 
with its general line. But how is such a view to be implemented? What re- 
sults in attitude, in program, in practical work, are to follow? Unlike 
Dr. Niebuhr, the author seems to stop just at this point. Perhaps he intended 
to do so; if he did, we regret it none the less, because he might have had 
much to teach us, much to offer by way of counsel. 

Furthermore, it seems that Dr. Lewis needs to read the work of such men 
as Maritain in France, Demant and Reckitt in England, and others who 
come to mind, and who have written more scientifically, more objectively, 
on these matters of Christian sociology — and that without departing one 
whit from the historic faith — indeed holding it with more balance, and 
more recognition of the good in the old-fashioned liberalism, than Dr. Lewis 
shows. There is a bit of the quality of the evangelist in A New Heaven and a 
New Earth . . . and perhaps its defects are defects of its quality. 

Apart from numerous minor criticisms, hardly worth noting, one feels 
about this book (as about some of the things in earlier works of Dr. Lewis’s) 
an unresolved problem, perhaps even a self-contradiction. For all that Dr. 
Lewis insists that God comes first, that God is not to be construed according 
to our human thought-forms, etc., he also insists that the only God who 
matters is one who commends himself to the enlightened wills and con- 
sciences of ethical men. Yes, but there is a problem in that sort of statement, 
a contradiction — it is found in another form in the Barthians, in Brunner, 
in most of the neo-orthodox. Would it be impertinent to suggest (in spite 
of Dr. Hartshorne’s pride in demolishing St. Thomas Aquinas, in his latest 
volume) that perhaps the scholastic philosophical theology is the way out 
of this difficulty, and that analogia entis (as a means for the determining of 
God’s nature so far as we can know it) is a useful tool? 

W. NorMAn PIiTTENGER. 


“ONE GREAT SOCIETY ALONE” 


CurisTiAN Reunion: A PLEA For Action, by HucH Martin. Student Christian Movement 
Press, London, 63. 


Ho MARTIN has been for many years a leader and official in the 
English Student Christian Movement. More latterly he has been an 
active “Friend of Reunion,” taking a prominent part in the Oxford and 
Edinburgh Conferences. He knows, therefore, that of which he speaks, both 
as to theory and as to practice. 
His concern for the cause of church unity, or as he prefers to call it ““Chris- 
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tian Reunion,” is not something apart from what has been his major pro- 
fessional interest. ‘The Student Movement, much more so in England than 
in America, has been one of the agencies which has been leavening the sod- 
den lump of complacent sectarianism. We might set beside the really signal 
achievements of the English Student Movement the quiet siege laid to en- 
trenched denominationalism by the interdenominationally conducted 
chapels of our American colleges. Neither the formal organizations of the 
students themselves, nor the chaplains in the colleges, have been consciously 
working for church unity as their initial objective. Yet this interest has 
proved to be an inevitable by-product of their proper concerns; a logical 
consequence of their convictions and their methods. Such persons move 
freely back and forth across denominational lines. They have an unusual 
opportunity to discover at first hand the merits and the meanings of the 
major historic positions held by the more representative churches. ‘The 
authorship of this book is, therefore, in itself a significant fact. It reveals one 
of the sources from which leadership in the ecumenical cause has been com- 
ing, and will continue to come. 

The book is primarily concerned with the situation in England; and its 
pattern is that of the “church” vs. “‘sect’”’ type. Nevertheless the issues fore- 
most in the author’s mind are not those of establishment versus disestab- 
lishment; and what he has to say of the English situation is, for the most 
part, easily translated into its American equivalent. 

Mr. Martin serves a double public, and serves it well. He gives us a con- 
cise and sufficient survey of the ecumenical movement in recent years, par- 
ticularly from Lausanne onward through the latest conversations in Eng- 
land which have issued in The Outline of a Reunion Scheme for the Church of 
England and the Evangelical Free Churches of England (S.C.M. Press, 6d.). 
Lausanne, he says very truly, marked “‘the turning of the tide of disunion,” 
and that tide is now flooding strongly. This work is an excellent introduc- 
tion to the subject and might therefore well be used as collateral reading, if 
not as a text, in study groups. 

In reviewing the record thus far Mr. Martin gives us his honest comment 
and appraisal. What he has to say is of interest to initiates as well as to 
catechumens. He parts company with any too timid and prudential polite- 
ness and gives us an example of that candor without which he thinks further 
progress in the field is going to be impossible. 

His title is, in itself, significant. The book proposes to discover the way 
forward by looking backward. The Church is already “given” — it is a 
divine datum. Our task is therefore to give visible form in time to an eternal 
spiritual reality and to restore to an evangelical integrity the now disunited 
churches of a late and degenerate time. The Church is before all else the 
invisible body, the real and ideal society, the people of God. This whole 
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conception had carried over from Judaism to be restated in the terms of 
Christian Platonism. One does not question its broad truth. For any idealist 
it must always have its own majestic weight and worth. But we may point 
out that the vision of such a society is not restricted to theologians and 
ecclesiastics. Wordsworth came to such a conclusion on political grounds: 
There is 

One great society alone on earth: 

The noble Living and the noble Dead. 
The poet patently arrived at these bold lines after docile and patient sitting 
at the feet of Edmund Burke, who has much to say in the same vein. Our 
own Josiah Royce spent his latter years in quest and celebration of “The 
Beloved Community of Memory and Hope.” His language was indifferently 
theological or political. His beloved community might have been either 
church or state, perhaps indeed it was meant to be both. To the idealist this 
vast conception is precious: to the realist it must always be vague and elu- 
sive. * 

Then Mr. Martin unequivocally says that a negative answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Did Jesus found a Church at all?” destroys the argument of his book, 
and apparently arrests the ecumenical movement for good and all. He is 
familiar with the critical complications which attend the question, and 
attempts to make room within an affirmative answer for those who are in 
doubt as to the actual implementing or institutionalizing of the idea of the 
Kingdom during the ministry of Jesus. 

In both these matters Mr. Martin’s mind moves, as does the English 
and Continental mind at large, by deductive processes. This is one of the 
points at which the American mind moves more empirically and with less 
stress upon axioms which must be conceded, because they can be neither 
proved nor disproved in advance. In the broad sense of the words most of us 
would grant Mr. Martin’s premises; yet the ecumenical cause is for many of 
us, rooted rather in our “‘activistic culture,” a task which calls for ongoing 
and actual creation, as well as for recovery of lost truths and repair of past 
mistakes. We do not think the task less divinely warranted or inspired on 
that account. Not everything religious was finished on a certain primal 
Friday evening, nor everything distinctively Christian concluded in the 
“dominical” days. This is a matter of temperament rather than of dogma. 

Mr. Martin’s immediate contribution to the situation is his earnest in- 
sistence that, in these so crucial times, we should not let the ecumenical 
cause wait indefinitely upon the resolution of the problems which attend the 
whole matter of Order, as a corollary of Faith, but should press everywhere 
for “open communion” and “‘inter-communion.” He knows that ““complete 
interchangeability of ministry and sacraments” may not be imminent; but 
he thinks the gravest obstacle to progress toward union, or reunion, is the 
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refusal of one church to admit the members of other churches to the Lord’s 
Table, and he pleads for the abolition of what has been called “‘the fenced 
table.’ 

The genius of the book, therefore, and its effect as well as its occasion, is 
its felt timeliness. Mr. Martin says with deep contrition that he does not see 
“how a Church that is not itself at peace can bring peace to a world at 
war.” This perplexity is admitted on all sides, but is in danger of becoming 
a pious platitude. Mr. Martin gives arresting point to his words by the state- 
ment that in the England of World War II, ‘‘More than one government 
department has deliberately refrained from seeking the aid of the churches 
during the war, for fear of starting sectarian disputes or because they could 
not face the complications of working in collaboration with a number of 
different and rival organizations.’’ The author is prepared to document this 
sobering statement with chapter and verse. The same humiliating situation 
is now recurring in connection with our own American development. To 
such exclusion from opportunities for simple and direct service have sec- 
tarianism and denominationalism brought us. As ministers to men we are 
defeated by our own divisions, within the framework of our own countries, 


internationalism quite apart! 
W. L. SPERRY. 


A NEW FOSDICK VOLUME 


Lrvinc UnpER TENSION, by Harry Emerson Fospick. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 


HIS is Fosdick’s first published volume of sermons in four years and his 

fifth in the last ten years. Considering the weight Dr. Fosdick’s name 
carries on the cover of a book and the wealth of material at his command 
he has never over-published. Any new book of his is therefore an event in 
the religious-book world. 

There are twenty-five sermons in this present volume so chosen as to de- 
velop directly or indirectly the covering title. They are astonishingly con- 
sistent in length and texture. There is a gritty, headline quality to the table 
of contents, with an inclusive range of selection. Many of them have been 
heard on the radio, which accentuates, so to speak, their present-tenseness. 

The first sermon in this series deals with our citizenship in this world: 
We “are immersed in the flesh, yet we cannot live by flesh alone but must 
rise into the other realm of spirit with its faiths, its ideals, its visions of 
beauty and right.” This, the author says, is “the mystery of human nature”’; 
the source and secret of all our tensions. Fosdick has always preached 
directly, though with manifold variations, fo the entangled citizens of these 
two orders, and always from the realm of the spirit. 

He himself is a citizen of two worlds. The one a world of an unshaken 
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though open-minded Christian faith, sensitive to the conclusion of science 
and critical scholarship and yet unfailingly persuaded of the way and truth 
and life of Jesus Christ; the other the sophisticated and highly cultured 
world dominated by his church tower. A world of intelligence, art, resource, 
unable in itself to adjust itself to inherited faith and Christian ethical values. — 
Fosdick has mediated between these two worlds as no other preacher of his 
generation. His “‘call”” has been and is to maintain the realities of religion — 
and specifically the Christian religion, for the thoughtful, the perplexed 
and the questing whom he has heard crying “‘Lord, I believe, help thou my 
unbelief.” This has been an inestimable service. 

He has always preached to life situations. ‘‘Living” is one of his two rul- 
ing words; “‘meaning” is the other. Organically, I take it, his mind organ- 
izes its processes around ‘‘meanings.” But never purely speculative or de- 
tached meanings; always meanings in their bearing upon life. He is, then, 
‘““Mr. Interpreter” trying to help Pilgrim toward the celestial city. He knows 
all the intricacies of entanglement, inner and outer, in which poor pilgrims 
are lost. He is acute in diagnosis, a physician of the soul. 

His work bears every sign of an intense self-discipline. ‘These sermons, 
nervous in style, organized through the unerring action of a perfectly 
ordered mind, unslacking and cumulative in movement, are easy to read 
because they were not easy to write. And yet they never smell of the camp 
— they are the man. 

For a some-time teacher of preaching, or for any preacher, they are a 
fascinating study. They are basically textual or semi-expository, but the 
topics are inevitable and the Scriptural support sometimes deeply hidden. 
Fosdick’s faculty for illustration comes to pure genius. The dramatic ele- 
ment is restrained; its power is in its suddenness. There is a sublimated 
poetic quality; but the exquisite lyricism of say, Martineau at his best, is 
wanting, and there are few passages in which passion ceases to be restrained. 
Also, most of Fosdick’s preaching demands listeners who share to a con- 
siderable degree the preacher’s own backgrounds. One must know Beetho- 
ven’s symphonies by number and many other things. 

The question no one can answer for a long generation is: to what extent 
is Fosdick’s preaching so tied in with the mind and movement of his own 
time that, the times being greatly changed, his sermons will begin to seem 
“dated?” Will his present pre-eminent influence cost his volumes that rec- 
ognition in a far future? Only time itself can answer those questions. One 
should at any rate note Fosdick’s unfailing wisdom and poise; his very high 
interest content and the perfect rightness of his technique. One almost feels, 


as Saint-Beuve felt of Franklin, that it would be a comfort sometimes to see 
him slip a little. 
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It would be rewarding for any preacher — and this review will be read 
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mostly by preachers — to compare Fosdick’s representative sermons with 
the late Dr. George A. Gordon’s Revelation and the Ideal and contrast a jour- 
ney across a plateau —not too high for human habitation — always 
washed with light; and a journey through mountains whose valleys are 
sometimes dim with mists, whose lower summits are often seen only through 
the clouds, but whose peaks rise to a glorious and unfailing light. Then the 
preacher will humbly take his instruction from Fosdick — but he will 
dream sometimes of preaching like Gordon. 
This is no review at all of the sermons. Read them for themselves. 
Gaius GLENN ATKINS. 


THE CONTINUOUS URGE 


CurisTIANITY IN A CHANGING WoRLD, by SHIRLEY JACKSON Case. Harper & Brothers, $2.00. 


/ gas of good history is to be highly recommended when judgments 
become naive and understandings shallow. ‘Too many of us are bliss- 
fully unembarrassed by knowledge. The past is a well of understanding and 
it is difficult for true wisdom to be where its waters are neglected. ‘The ages 
through which man has lived, struggled, and thought are more than the 
second lens of the stereoscope that gives the picture perspective; they are 
often the picture itself, and without knowledge of them the picture is simply 
not true. 

Christianity, that venerable faith with which so many are sure they are 
familiar and the nature of which seems perfectly clear, Dr. Case reveals as 
from the first a religion that has conspicuously changed in every period, 
changed in its theology, in its ecclesiastical conceptions, in its conception of 
society and what should be done to save it; changed in its ideas of what 
constitutes personal piety and of the methods that should be employed to 
achieve it. Christianity is so inherently alive that it has proved infinitely and 
in all conditions capable of flowering in the knowledge, concepts and ex- 
perience of every changing time, its genius proving able to vary its blooms 
and leaves, even its stems and branches, radically, unrecognizably, and yet, 
with all change, retain itself unlost and unsacrificed. It is not a finished at- 
tainment but a quest, a perpetual “‘seeking to realize the highest moral and 
spiritual accomplishments which men are capable of envisaging in the con- 
crete but multifarious situations of their living.” 

Christianity has produced churches. At first simple house groups for wor- 
ship, and little related structurally, the Church becomes imperial, vice- 
gerent, catholic, infallible, becomes itself Christianity, passes through the 
denominational vagaries of Protestantism to reach the middle of the twen- 
tieth century with still further change manifest. ‘““There is a growing dispo- 
sition to estimate its worth in terms of functional efficiency and to lighten 
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stress upon its absolute authority as a divinely superimposed institution.” 
All the various styles of churches vindicate themselves in turn as they ‘“en- 
gender and nourish the type of religious living that seemed most desirable 
at a particular time and under specific circumstances.” Today, among 
Protestants anyhow, for those “who have a world-outlook upon the future 
of their religion the most pressing practical issue is totalitarianism,” against 
the threat of which the churches seek to develop ‘“‘a totalitarianism of their 
own through church unity,” not to be an instrument of dictatorial power 
but an expression of the united will of Protestant Christendom. 

Some such reading as Dr. Case’s chapter on “Christianity as Dogma” 
should be on the required list of every one preparing to represent Christi- 
anity. It reminds one of A. V. G. Allen’s Continuity of Christian Thought, that 
more extensive and still immensely valuable study of years gone by, though 
the earlier work lacks, of course, Dr. Case’s up-to-dateness. Christianity is 
not its doctrines. Some of its earnest spokesmen seem to have a way of for- 
getting this. The doctrines have changed, and changed again. The only 
continuum Dr. Case recognizes is “the urge to formulate doctrines.” Per- 
haps, if he believes in it, the distinctivness of this perpetually burgeoning 
spirit of religious expression might have been usefully set out by our author. 
Perhaps it was there and I missed it. With its amazing and even contra- 
dictory adventures in talking of itself, has Christianity no self to talk 
about? 

In these days of the church’s deepening sense of responsibility to society 
and the wrongs that hurt it, and in a time when sometimes the “social 
Gospel” is regarded as new-fangled and impertinent, no true business of the 
church, Dr. Case’s chapter on “Christianity as Social Gospel’ is welcome. 
It should show the inevitability of a vigorous Christianity’s being the critic 
of wrong. No sublimer passages are to be found in all the church’s two 
thousand years than here. Despite internal corruption and arid areas of 
worldliness, Christianity has risen up from time to time as humanity’s sole 
champion, unafraid to talk to the teeth of kings or to face the wrath of mobs, 
and to suffer for the facing. And there Christianity made itself venerable 
with the divine dignity of itself. 

That this book should conclude with an account of “Christianity as Per- 
sonal Piety” is very fitting, for here is the unfailing spring of Christianity. 
“Piety develops by struggling to maintain and renew ideals under conflict 
and change.”’ One would wish it to be shown whether Christian ideals and 
Christian piety have a peculiar character of their own, or whether they are 
merely the up-welling desire for goodness and truth, and whether therefore 

they are the same in likeness to the ideals and piety of every other religion. 
Dr. Case’s own familiarity with what he thinks may have led him to assume 
the superfluity of clarifying this. Is the light of Christ also to be only “‘an 
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oblong blur,” or are there in it universal and essential truenesses, to be 
validated in every experience that cares to try them? 
- This admirable survey restores perspective, proportion, understanding. 
And it is reassuring. Whatever happens to churches, creeds, or manners, 
Christianity is something that was before them all and will be after them. 
It is the perennial life of the human spirit which, like that of the body, sur- 
vives disease, catastrophe, change and ever leads the race on to its fulfill- 
ment. 
Oswatp W. S. McCaL_t. 


THE PATTERN OF THE LIFE OF JESUS - 
Man oF Gop, by Davi E. Avams, Harper & Brothers, $2.00. 


peer ESSOR Adams of Mt. Holyoke College has made a study of the 
descriptive pattern, derived from the Old Testament, which underlies 
the account of the life, character and teaching of Jesus in the synoptic Gos- 
pels. This pattern is not that of the Greek philosopher or the Hindu sage or 
even of the Semitic wise man; it is that of the prophet. 

This is to say that the people for whom the Gospels were written (viz. 
the early Christians) and by whom the Gospels were compiled — especially 
those who handed down the oral tradition — were deeply influenced by the 
Old Testament. Their norm of expectancy, as related to any biographical 
narrative or tradition, was determined by the stories of the early Hebrew 
prophets. This is certainly true. No one supposes that the Gospels were 
really patterned after the Graeco-Roman type of biography. The early 
Christian “literature”? was not that “literary.” And in the early period of the 
transmission of the Gospel tradition, the background was certainly Jewish 
and Palestinian; here there could be no possible influence of the Graeco- 
Roman biography. If a person were to write down recollections of the life 
of Jesus, in such a milieu, he would inevitably follow the pattern of the fa- 
miliar Old Testament stories. 

We have, of course, been aware of this influence — Goodspeed in his 
Introduction points out the influence of the Elijah-Elisha cycle upon the tra- 
dition in Mark; but Professor Adams has made a most thorough study of 
the data. He has taken Burton’s and Goodspeed’s Harmony of the Synoptic 
Gospels and has worked through it section by section. He finds that the “Old 
Testament portrayals” are reflected time and again in the synoptic tradition. 
The very language, the very diction, of the Septuagint is repeated or at 
least echoed. As he examines the Old Testament pattern of the “Man of God,” 
developed in the stories of the earlier prophets, he finds these features to be 
stressed: (1) awareness of divine guidance; (2) foreknowledge of events to 
come; (3) control of forces of nature; (4) control of fortunes of battle; (5) 
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ability to receive and transmit commands of deity; (6) special nature of 
birth, childhood, and commission; (7) position over against the ruler on 
behalf of Jehovah; (8) champion of the rights of the poor against the rich; 
(9) champion of Jehovah against heathen priests; ( 10) ability to multiply 
supplies of food; (11) recipient of mysterious provision for physical needs 
during periods of meditation in the desert; (12) ability to restore life to the 
dead; (13) ability to call down fire on heads of enemies; (14) attainment 
through solitude of new insights into the nature and purposes of deity; 
(15) earthly career ended by ascension to heaven (pp. 171 and 172). 

The Gospels also reflect certain phases of the /ater prophetic tradition, 
wherein Jesus is portrayed in a preaching role — that of an Amos or Isaiah. 

Finally, there are certain Messianic conceptions which are recorded: 
(1) in the traditional political idea of a national deliverer; (2) in the servant 
passages in Isaiah, a form of Christian messianism probably developed after 
the death of Jesus, in the early Church; and (3) in the supernaturalism of 
the Pauline atonement theology, which is considered as antedating in time 
the present form of the Synoptics (p. 172). 

The explanation of this situation is not a particularly literary one. ‘That 
is, the authors of the Gospels did not first read the Old Testament and then 
decide to write Lives of Jesus following that antique pattern — as some 
Europeans might imitate old oriental Lives of the Saints in writing a mod- 
ern oriental biography. Instead, it is a matter of tradition. Those elements 
in the tradition were singled out and emphasized, or rather were selected 
and went to form the tradition, which satisfied certain deep perennial needs 
of men’s souls. These needs were so old that they had shaped the stories of 
the prophets, eight centuries earlier. (It would be interesting to see how 
those motifs survived into early Christian and even later ecclesiastical 
hagiographa; though here of course the influence of New Testament 
Scripture early supplemented that of the Old.) 

The question arises, Why may not Jesus himself have been so impressed 
with the stories he found in the Old Testament, viewing them as types or 
anticipations or prophecies of the Messianic age, that he set out to “fulfill” 
them in his own life? This would be all the more natural perhaps if Jesus 
thought of himself as the Messiah. The main difficulty with such a view is 
that it pictures our Lord in too histrionic a role and represents him as de- 
liberately setting about to fulfill the prophecies. In the second place, it is 
not even clear that the traits reflected in the Elijah-Elisha cycle, or their 
mighty deeds (fire from heaven, feeding the multitude, raising the dead, 
etc.) were looked upon as prophecies. In the third place, it is clear from the 
synoptic tradition that our Lord rejected certain suggestions, no doubt 
derived from that cycle, such as the proposal of James and John that he call 
down fire from heaven upon a Samaritan village. Hence we prefer the sol- 
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ution proposed by Professor Adams: that the figure of the “Man of God,” 
reflected in the early prophetic traditions of the Old Testament, has been 
influential in the development of the synoptic tradition. 

The underlying purpose of the whole study is not merely Biblical inter- 
pretation but a most serious effort to get down to the basic realities of the 
Biblical narrative in terms of a religious experience which the modern stu- 
dent can understand, terms congruent with the modern view of nature and 
history. 

If religion cannot appear to the modern generation in the guise of truth, truth without 
evasion or equivocation, its cause is lost. The writer is convinced that there is truth in every 
one of the ancient narratives, but truth which can only be understood when it is interpreted 
honestly and carefully in the light of present knowledge about nature and human psychology, 


and without the faintest tinge of the familiar question-begging assumption that “things must 
have been different in those days” (p. 18). 


Some readers may not be satisfied with the author’s final interpretation 
of the significance of the life of Jesus. It remains “the portrait of a man of 
such stature that no writer has yet been able adequately to express the full 
meaning of his life.” It was not possible to express all that he really meant to 
the human religious experience of that day, and therefore supernaturalism 
was called in to exercise a symbolic function. What this means to us today 
is still capable of expression only in symbolical terms. It does not do simply 
to say “Jesus is God,” or “the Son of God” — for the terms themselves, 
certainly in this connection, first need to be explained. The historian’s pur- 
pose, and that of the interpreter of the life of Jesus to modern students, must 
follow a humbler and more realistic course. It is no good anticipating, with 
a formula, an ultimate theological position. Jesus himself must stand clearly 
before the eyes of the student in his real historical character — and profound 
human significance. Professor Adams is completely convinced that the real 
truth about the life of Jesus lies in the experience of the meaning of his life 
and personality (p. 198), and he has written an utterly sincere, penetrating, 
sympathetic, illuminating, moving account of Jesus of Nazareth and what 
he means to human life. Take for example his final paragraph: 

The picture of Jesus that emerges here can be drawn in lines and colors that fit the picture 
of human experience as modern people know it. It is the picture of a living man who walked 
this earth in joy and hope as we have done; who knew what it was to have popular approval, 
and who knew what it was to fail, as men count failure; who knew discouragement and pain; 
who found the answer to all life’s hardships in unfailing love for people who hated only be- 
cause they did not understand; a man who found his solution for life’s bitterest problems in 
unshaken faith in the long purposes of God; who found his way at last through utter dark- 
ness by virtue of an inner light that guided all his way; who found the answer to deep loneli- 
ness in the sure knowledge that he was never really alone. The modern man may well re 
member him, because in so doing he may perchance recover a half-forgotten way of living 
that runs deeper than all the troubled surface of our world; an understanding of people 


that transcends all hatreds by the ancient power of love; a serenity of spirit that rests on 
certainties which time and change have left unshaken through the years. This was Jesus 
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Christ, who has shown us how a man might live, who felt himself a child of God; and how a 
man might die, who knew that only through death could man enter into life (pp. 200-201). 


FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


REVIVING AN ANCIENT FORM OF SPIRITUAL 
COMMUNITY 


AsrAMAs Past AND PRESENT, by P. CHENCHIAH. Indian Christian Book Club, Madras, 2 rupees. 


N THE last ten years the revolutionary wing of Western Christianity has 
I had a genuine interest in the ashrams of India. Dissatisfied with the 
shallowness of Christian devotion, and hungering for some intimate ex- 
perience of Christian community, many in this group have been casting 
about for some agency through which they might be drawn into a spiritual 
fellowship that would ask more of them and bring more areas of their lives 
into the stream of Christian commitment. Some of these critical searchers 
have been drawn into the existing monastic societies of the authoritarian 
churches. But the majority could not accept either the mediaeval trappings 
or the feudal authority, nor are they convinced that the way into this 
deeper Christian life must necessarily exclude the family. To this group the 
traveller’s reports of Gandhi’s former Sabarmait ashram, of Tagore’s ashram 
school at Santiniketam or of Stanley Jones Sat Tal ashram experiment have 
had a kind of fascination, as has Gerald Heard’s description of an ashram 
for our day in the closing chapters of his Pain, Sex and Time. 

But for those who have not resided in India these glimpses have not been 
sufficient as really adequate statements of the history and status of the 
ashram in India. P. Chenchiah and two of his colleagues have sought to 
speak to this need in the West as well as to promote the ashram movement 
in India, by an excellent little volume entitled Asramas: Past and Present. 

The book is in the nature of a handbook of all available information on 
the subject and on its application to the religious needs of our day. The 
historical section describes the classic period in Hindu culture when seclu- 
sion was expected of a pious Hindu in the third stage of his life: he has been 
a student and has then borne his family and taken his share in the responsi- 
bilities of social life; now “‘when he sees his skin has become wrinkled and his 
hair turned gray, he must go and live in the forest. Let him before going to 
the forest entrust the care of his wife to his grown sons or let her accompany 
him.” There in the forest this couple in middle life set up a hut, often on the 
bank of a stream, and give themselves to living a life of great simplicity and 
to spiritual exercises in which silence and meditation played a leading role. 
Often students came out and joined them and they lived as a family. ‘In 
ee asrama’s peaceful courtyard,” runs one of the lines from the Ramayana, 

earless browsed the jungle deer, all unharmed the bird of forest pecked 


, 
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the grain collected near.” Many of the details of the life of spiritual seeking 
in these ashrams are given in this book as well as an account of the decay of 
the ashram in Hinduism and the role of Buddhism and other movements in 
effecting this decline. The authors make no secret of their sympathy for this 
free type of ashram in contrast with either the ashram of the extremely 
ascetic Hindu of the fourth stage, or the strictly organized monastic com- 
munity. 

“The revolutionary contribution of these free forest ashrams to the 
spiritualizing of the crude priest-ridden temple worship is emphasized. 
“The power-station of Hinduism was located outside its social organization 
(caste) in the asramas of the forest . . . these asramas were the seats of 
daring spiritual experiments that gave to the world the Upanishads.” 

In the striking revival of the ashram within the last century and especially 
within the last three decades by cultural, political, and especially by Chris- 
tian groups in India, this ancient form of spiritual community seems to 
promise to bloom and bear a variety of fruits again. Its revival is no slavish 
restoration, however, for while the religious ashram is and must have as its 
central purpose the cultivation of the spiritual life of its members, in its re- 
newed form, the social passion of Christ is almost invariably expressed in 
medical, sanitation and co-operative undertakings with the poor and the 
dispossessed in the nearby villages. The ashram provides experimental 
ground for its members to attempt a Christian economic sharing of security 
in a wide variety of forms and enables Indian and Christian colleagues to 
share in a common life that was never before attained, as well as to demon- 
strate to the community that the Christian life is not the helpless slave of 
secular Western institutional forms and standards of living when it comes to 
any group expression. 

The descriptions of the existing life in the leading Christian ashrams of 
India, together with critical discussions of the problems involved, will be 
especially helpful to those who may be interested in the application of this 
vehicle to the American situation. 

Douctas V. STEERE. 


A CRITIQUE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Farr anp Nurture, 6y H. SHELTON SMITH. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00. 


F ANYONE is qualified to write a critique of the religious education 
movement in Protestantism it is the author of this book. For several 
years he was a member of the staff of the International Council of Religious 
Education. Later he taught at Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
after that at Yale. His book is a forthright challenge to liberal Christianity 
on the basis of its educational assumptions. It is so incisive, so well docu- 
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mented, that no liberal can possibly ignore it. Nor can any student of 
Protestant religious education afford to neglect this trenchant criticism from 
the orthodox point of view of the conception of religious education that has 
prevailed in our liberal churches for several decades. 

Dr. Smith finds that liberal Protestant thought has been much influenced 
by the Enlightenment, evolutionary science and philosophy, and the think- 
ing of Channing, Parker and Bushnell. His discriminating treatment of 
Bushnell’s conception of Christian nurture, in which he disentangles con- 
tradictory elements, is worth reading on its own account. He correctly 
stresses the parallel between liberal religious thought, as affecting religious 
education, and the secular mood which has dominated American life. 

The easy optimism of the early exponents of the social Gospel movement 
is exposed in all its crudity. Again, correctly in this reviewer’s opinion, Dr. 
Smith has found four dominant elements in the liberal faith: emphasis on 
the divine imminence, the centrality of the principle of growth, belief in 
the inherent goodness of man (Dr. Smith felicitously calls this “the sunny 
view of man’’), and emphasis upon the historical Jesus. 

With admirable courage, a high degree of fairness and a minimum of 
caustic comment, the writings of the chief exponents of liberal educational 
theory are analyzed. Repeatedly the author pauses to say that liberal em- 
phases have validity and that the formulation of liberal views has permanent 
value. However, the main drive of his argument is that ‘contemporary 
liberalism as a creed is basically outmoded, and must therefore be critically 
reconsidered and revised.” That he has given but slight attention to the 
more adequate expositions of the social Gospel — in Rauschenbusch, for 
example — is no doubt due to his preoccupation with educational theory. 

Dr. Smith makes a frontal attack on the liberal proposition that indi- 
vidual personality has infinite worth. 

The secular humanist may legitimately attribute final or absolute value to persons; for to 
him there is no being beyond man himself. Christian faith, however, cannot do this without 


sacrificing an essential element in its doctrine of man. For it is the Christian faith that man is 
a theonomous being. 


The author believes that liberal humanitarianism here completely defeats 
its own ends, that an anthropocentric philosophy, which seems to exalt man, 
results only in degrading him because it in no way detaches him from his 
biological roots. Dr. Smith is avowedly supernaturalistic in his thinking. He 
defines man by reference to his divine origin. Man is a creature; he derives 
from a transcendent being and his significance is determined by that fact. 
Dr. Smith is in essential accord with the neo-orthodox writers in finding the 
meaning of man’s life outside man himself and the meaning of history be- 
yond history. An anthropocentric point of view exposes one, he thinks, to 
two dangers; the first, religious subjectivity and the second, activism. 
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The current tendency to equate the Kingdom of God to democracy 
draws sharp fire. To be sure, Dr. Smith has no patience with a purely other- 
worldly conception of the Kingdom. A Christian educator must never “re- 

treat from history.”’ This would be to deny faith in the Incarnation. The 

exponents of the social Gospel rendered a really necessary service at this 
point since they turned the Church’s attention “to empirical history as the 

scene of God’s redeeming action.” Nevertheless, to affirm that a radical 
new social order can emerge from the “humanitarian principles of Jesus” 
is considered a perversion of Christian faith. 

With much of Dr. Smith’s argument this reviewer is in full accord. Many 

_ of his sentences evoke eager response. The liberal theory of human nature 
has emphasized “the godlikeness of the human creature to the neglect of his 
sinfulness.”? True. The liberal conception is not broad enough or profound 
enough to comprehend the paradox that ‘man’s consciousness of himself as 
sinner involves at one and the same time consciousness of himself as child of 
God, and therefore as being something more than sinner.”’ Exactly so. And 
one might go on at length. 

On the other hand, a barrage of criticism will be laid down around Dr. 
Smith, much of which his discussion seems to invite. Two questions are al- 
most sure to arise. 

First, if the validity of the author’s thesis concerning the all-importance 

- of the idea of divine transcendence and the inadequacy of all naturalistic 
theology be granted, what criteria of revelation are available? He rightly 
contends that the emphasis of the Dewey school upon the sufficiency of rea- 
son is unwarranted. Dewey’s faith in intelligence is at the best ambiguous. 
But how is the validity of revelation to be determined? Dr. Smith rightly 
stresses the lack in American Christianity of any adequate conception of the 
Church. Yet he does not contend for an authoritarian ecclesiastical institu- 
tion. At this point he seems to remain a liberal Protestant. The criteria of 
validity in divine revelation and in recognizing the “divine initiative” 
remain obscure. 

Secondly, if again the validity of Dr. Smith’s main contention be granted, 
how does it affect the actual conduct of religious education? He is right in 
holding that religious education must be concerned with content as well as 
method. But precisely how do the theological arguments set forth in his 
treatise affect method? Many will feel that a book on faith and nurture 
should offer some more specific suggestions as to how Christianity, as the 
orthodox theologian conceives it, should be taught. 

In a word this is so important a book that it calls for one even more im- 
portant. The issues raised will not be settled until we can see them oper- 


ationally. 
F, E. JOHNSON. 
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A BIBLICAL VIEW OF SEX 


Tm CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION OF SEX, by Otro A. Preer. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00. 


HE author states in the preface that “a philosophy of sex and of sex 

morality must be based exclusively on the Bible” because it is only in — 
“the revelation of the full truth as given in the Bible” that the Christian 
message about sex has something to say which nobody else is saying or can 
say. With this purpose in mind, he first briefly summarizes the viewpoints _ 
regarding sex in the Bible and follows this with a discussion of the Roman 
Catholic, Reformation, and Puritan points of emphasis. 

The main body of the book contains an elucidation of what he considers 
to be the Biblical view of sex. He says that the purpose of sex from the 
Biblical viewpoint is not the procreation of children. Children are thought 
of in the Bible as an added blessing of God. It is true, he says, that reproduc- 
tion does have significance in the redemptive plan of God for mankind since 
it was the means for preventing the disappearance of mankind. But the 
Biblical view of the purpose of sex, according to the author, is seen in the 
fact that through it God draws the separate individual out of his isolation 
and in a compelling manner sets him in relation to another. ‘“The couple 
has greater dignity than individuals as such because only through their 
union can they achieve what the single individual is unable to do.’ While 
recognizing the importance of sexual attractiveness and personal love, the 
author says that the climax of sexual relationships comes when in the life 
of faith, the other person is seen not in terms of personal characteristics, de- 
sirable or undesirable, but is treated for what he or she means to God, asa 
person for whom Christ died. ‘“The two partners find in Christian love that 
they belong to one another in all the relationships of their life, and not 
merely in those of sexual character.” 

The author insists that no ascetic hostility toward sex is implied in the 
Biblical view. But he holds that the Protestant teaching on sex morality 
must of necessity deal with the concrete sinful corruption which takes place 
in every human being. He adds that if we acknowledge that we have all 
spoiled the purport of our life by a sinful use of sex, there remains only one 
way open: a readiness to live our lives by God’s forgiveness. The remission 
of sins has a twofold effect, according to the author. Even when bad in 
themselves, our actions have a constructive function in Christ’s Kingdom, 
because their sinfulness is neutralized by faith. Second, the power of the 
Holy Spirit will gradually transform the quality of our actions by endowing 
us with the gifts of the Spirit. 

This book upon the whole represents a wholesome and positive attitude 
toward sex and marriage. While the author uses Paul’s writings more than 
any other part of the Bible, he succeeds (by his exegesis of passages which 
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seem to embody a negative or at least a doubtful attitude toward sex and 

marriage) in giving a different impression of Paul’s teachings on sex from 
that which is often received from reading the New Testament. Further the 
_ author deals frankly and courageously with such problems as those of extra- 
marital relations and of the unmarried woman in a world where there are 
more women than men. The book suffers because the author felt compelled 
to add in the latter part of his discussion a ‘‘neo-orthodox” interpretation of 
the sinfulness of sex — introducing elements which seem foreign to his main 
theses. 

The author propounds his understanding of the Biblical interpretation in 
contradistinction to modern knowledge about sex, which he calls “naturalis- 
tic.” His failure to utilize the significant data which have grown out of rev- 
erent scientific study in recent years results at times in his stating as fact 
that which would be questioned on the basis of the scientific data. For ex- 
ample, he places supreme emphasis upon the first act of sexual intercourse 
as revealing the mystery of sex and as binding the man and woman together 
for life, an idea which he implies from the Biblical teaching. But he gives 
little or no attention to the psychological data which show that it is what the 
two people bring to this sexual relationship which determines the signifi- 
cance of this first sex act. Only as their attitude is that of true love, only as 
they share many other aspects of life, does the sexual union have significance 
in leading toward unity. Otherwise it may not break down isolation, but 
may even increase it. Further the mystery of sex is not something which is 
revealed in a single act, as the author seems to hold. Indeed the first sexual 
intercourse is often unsatisfactory and disillusioning. In any case, the won- 
der of sex is a gradual and growing revelation. 

The author’s unwillingness to utilize modern knowledge also leads him 
to accept uncritically ideas which he has gained from current customs. For 
example, in his discussion of the different functions of the two sexes, he fol- 
lows the traditional German pattern which also characterized the Victorian 
period of other countries, and he uses Paul in support of this position. The 
man is to be the head of the house, the authority, the one on whom. the 
woman depends. The woman is to live her life for her husband and give her- 
self to him. Christian faith, he says, has brought a new relationship between 
the sexes and therefore the emancipation of women, not by making a man 
and wife equal, but because it placed them in relation to each other. He 
deplores those developments in our modern life in connection with which 
women are seeking to transcend the traditional relationship. In all this, he has 
closed his eyes to the anthropological, sociological, and psychological data. 
It is true that men and women have different biological functions in mar- 
riage. But psychologically, what he describes as masculinity is not an ex- 
clusive male characteristic nor is femininity an exclusive female characteris- 
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tic. Any review of marriages will show that in many of them the woman is in 

fact the head of the house because of the characteristics which she has as 

compared with her husband. Nor is this abnormal; for, psychologically, 

these characteristics are not divided on a sex basis, as the author states, but 

are found distributed in both sexes. Further the author seems to have no con- 

ception of the meaning of marriage as a truly mutual partnership, in which 
neither husband nor wife assume any special prerogatives or privileges be- | 
cause of the particular sex, but each brings to the mutual partnership his or 

her distinctive assets and is helped by the mate on any special limitations. 

This seems to this reviewer to be the kind of comradeship which the Chris- 

tian religion should put before young men and women rather than to at- 

tempt to be the sanction for the continuance of Victorian mores. 

The author’s conception fails to realize the full possibilities of Christian 
marriage because he has an individualistic rather than a truly social con- 
ception of sex. His emphasis that, as partners, the life of husband and wife 
has a significance which neither could have alone, is a great advance over 
many conceptions of marriage and is, as far as it goes, a significant interpre- 
tation. But he recognizes that a marriage, in which the partners live their 
lives for each other, may become self-centered and ingrowing. His only so- 
lution for this difficulty is for husband and wife to treat each other as chil- 
dren of God and to recognize that their marriage is symbolic of Christ’s 
marriage with his Church and of God’s relationship to human beings. But 
he fails to recognize that this problem is best solved, not when the attention 
of husband and wife is centered on each other, but when as co-operatively 
they are working together in the maintenance of a Christian home and in 
the rearing of children, and when in turn the family is giving itself in enter- 
prises in the community and in the world for the advancement of Christ’s 
Kingdom. It would seem that it is when husband and wife bring to their in- 
timate life with each other this kind of comradeship in shared Christian so- 
cial enterprises that sexual relationships take on their richest significance 
and that marriage is an adequate symbol of the Christian life. 

Harrison 8S. ELLIoTrT. 


A BRITISH PACIFIST SYMPOSIUM 


Into THE Way oF Peace, by Communicants of the English Church, edited by Percy HARTHILL. 
James Clarke and Co., Ltd., London, 6s. 


Poe book was written by a group of Anglican communicants who are 
members of, or sympathizers with, the Anglican Pacifist Fellowship. 
The members of the Fellowship believe that Christianity today involves the 
repudiation of modern war, and they have pledged themselves to take no 
part in war. The Fellowship accepts no responsibility for the opinions ex- 
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_ pressed in the book, and rejects the opinion in the appended note of Fr. 

_ Lockhart’s chapter in which he argues that it is not necessary for a pacifist, 

_ discovering himself to be such while in the army, immediately to withdraw, 

: and also that, under certain circumstances, a pacifist might be justified in 
tolerating the continuance of a war. The Fellowship obviously disapproves 

_ of such compromises. As a whole the book is most uneven. It contains papers 

_ which are quite poor as well as excellent papers by Gilbert Shaw, Charles 
Raven, Douglas Lockhart, Paul Gliddon and Evelyn Underhill. It is cer- 
tainly a book which will interest pacifists, and it should interest others, both 
because it reveals the remarkable liberty of thought in England at war and 
because in it the attempt is made to show that pacifism has a broad Biblical 
and philosophical foundation and is necessary as a basis for a rebirth of the 
Church, for social reform and for the reunion of the churches. 

Three things in the book are outstanding: (1) the fine spirit which is re- 
vealed in most of the chapters and the evident courage of men who are be- 
ing true to conscience. Gilbert Shaw says in his chapter on prayer, “We can, 
however, give ourselves mind, heart and will to struggle for righteousness, 
for the establishment of a true harmony of relationship in every sphere of 
human activity, whether it be in bad social conditions, inadequate nourish- 

- ment of some section of the community, or oppression and exploitation of 
man by man.” Canon Raven says, “We stand where we do because, God 
knows, we can do no other.” We are proud of such men even though we 
cannot agree with them. (2) The splendid chapter on “The Idea of the 
Just War’? by Douglas Lockhart, in which he proves to the satisfaction of 
this reader that “no war can be accounted just in the moral theological 
sense.”” He reveals clearly the bankruptcy of moral theology on this sub- 
ject. “This,” says he, “is the logical outcome not of an appeal to Christ 
himself over the heads of the moral theologians, but of the very principles 
of the moral theologians themselves.”’ This chapter contains good historical 
material and will be of interest to many. (3) Murry’s prophetic insistence 
that the Church must break with nationalism and the war system as they 
now exist. Speaking of the Church he says, “It dare not fulfill its function as 
the universal Church, which is to make a universal criticism of the uni- 
versal modern society whose end is war.” He says that this would mean 
persecution but a rebirth of the Church among the common people. “Once 
she becomes in the eyes of the common man the guardian of peace, she will 
regain his allegiance.” He asks pacifists to be practical by forming communi- 
ties of co-operation where they are, and to avoid great political abstractions. 
This chapter contains much with which we can all agree. 

The two most irritating things about the book are its indefiniteness as to 
the nature of pacifism, and its refusal to talk about the immediate problem 
facing the world. Pacifism is never defined, and the only attempt to define 
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is contradicted by other writers. Harthill begins by telling us that **Chris- 
tian pacifism does not involve a Tolstoyan repudiation of any use of force,” 
and Evelyn Underhill summarizes at the end by saying that “Christianity 
as such is not concerned to enforce social or national justice as man under- 
stands it, but aims beyond social and national justice, at the pure liberty of 
the glory of the Children of God.”’ Miss Underhill contends that we are not 
to stand on our rights or defend our own, for we have nothing of our own — 
all is God’s. It is difficult to review a book on pacifism until we know what 
it is. But the most amazing lack in the book and one which leaves the reader 
sceptical is the refusal to discuss the immediate problems confronting Eng- 
land. Why should this subject be avoided? Have not we a right to hear from 
pacifists how they propose to end the tyranny on the continent, how they 
believe freedom, the Church, their own cause, will fare if Hitler conquers 
England? If they will not define, it is difficult to discuss; and if they will not 
face the events of the present, we can only come to the conclusion that 
theirs is a supernatural vocation which cannot be accepted by anyone 
concerned with the decisions of history. 
RICHARD EMRICH. 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL INTERPRETED 


WE Are Not Divipep. A CriricAL Hisrory OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF 
Curist In AMERICA, by Joun A. Hurcuinson. Round Table Press, Inc., $3.00. 


LL who have been interested in the work of the Federal Council will 
welcome this independent study of its history and activities. Begun as 

a doctor’s thesis, it has taken final shape in a volume of some three hundred — 
and thirty-six pages, which attempts a serious appraisal of the Council’s 
significance for the religious life of America. It is good news when candi- 
dates for doctor’s theses choose themes that are inherently worthwhile, and 
it may be said with confidence that Mr. Hutchinson has succeeded in doing 
this. | 

After an introductory chapter on forerunners and origins, the author 
gives an account of the birth of the Council and a brief survey of its history. 
He points out that it was the outcome of the meeting of two independent 
streams of interest — the movement for unity in the narrower sense, and 
what we have come to call the “social gospel’; and he rightly says that this 
double interest has characterized the history of the Council to this day. 

Later chapters deal with various phases of the Council’s activity, its 
theoretical and doctrinal basis, its social interest, its contribution to inter- . 
national brotherhood and world peace, and its part in preparing the way 
for the Ecumenical Movement. These four points do indeed register the 
major centers of the Council’s activity. 
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The last two chapters treat of the educational work of the Council and 
draw conclusions as to its present significance and prospects. The author’s 
own final judgment is summed up in the following paragraph: 


Our examination of the many aspects of the Council’s social thought and social program 
surely justifies the assertion that it has given a vigorous and liberal leadership to the Protes- 
tant Churches. There is much to be ashamed of in the history of American Christianity and 
of Christianity generally. Here is something else. Here is religion used not simply as a means 
of social control, merely as a sanctification of the status quo, but as the inspiration to seek a 
better society (p. 309). 


The impression gained from reading these pages is that of an extraor- 
dinarily varied and on the whole well directed activity. The author pays a 
well deserved tribute to the men who have directed the policies of the Coun- 
cil, and attributes no small share of its success to the fact that “‘its flexibility 
has been preserved by an almost continuous process of self-criticism and 
self-appraisal. It has been a rare year when some individual or group has 
not been charged with the task of surveying and estimating its work” 
(p. 311). 

If one were to criticize what is in many respects a careful and well docu- 
mented piece of work, it would be for the author’s failure to distinguish as 
carefully as he should between the official action and pronouncements of 
the Council, and the wider activities which it has been responsible for 
bringing into being. The author recognizes this difficulty at the outset, but 
regards it as inherent, since the Council “is not a closely integrated organ- 
ization which maintains close control over the utterances of its members 
and personnel. Rather may it be described as a kind of orbit within which 
move many different and sometimes conflicting ideas” (p. ix). 

There is truth in this, but it is not the whole truth. One of the central 
‘nterests of the Council from its beginning and increasingly in later years, 
has been to distinguish between those things on which the churches are 
agreed and on which, therefore, they can speak in common, and that wider 
area of uncertainty and difference in which exploratory work is needed. In 
theory, the author recognizes this; in practice he too often ignores it. He is 
apt to quote documents, like the volume on The Church and Industrial Recon- 
struction (p. 302), or State and Church in Contemporary America (p. 314), for 
which the Council was only indirectly responsible as though these were 
themselves direct utterances of the Council. Organizations like the General 
War Time Commission of the Churches, for which the Council was respon- 
sible, and the World Council of Churches, to whose coming into being it 
made effective but largely indirect contribution, are not adequately dis- 
tinguished from the work of the Council itself. 

In general it may be said that the organizational problems faced, and in 
no small measure solved by the Council, receive scant treatment compared 
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with the wider activities to which it has given birth. This is unfortunate be- 
cause these problems are not practical problems merely, but point the way 
to important theoretical issues, with which in recent years the Council has 
been increasingly concerned. One of these has to do with the relation of 


law and spirit in religion. One of the ceaseless preoccupations of the Coun- — 


cil has been with the question how to find ways of bringing to expression 
the common core of life and belief that was implicit in independent or- 
ganizations each with its own government, law and tradition. As the name 
of the Council indicates, the line followed as the most promising has been 
that of federation, but the nature and possibilities of a federal system as ap- 
plied to religion still remains a problem which awaits solution. ‘This at least 
may be said, that the experience of the Federal Council in its own limited 
sphere has done not a little to prepare the way for the World Council in the 
international sphere. 

A second problem with which the Council has been called to grapple has 
been that of the relation of the individual to the social Gospel, and more 
particularly the form of that problem which is involved in the relation of 
church and state. The author discusses many phases of this problem as, for 
example, that which meets us in connection with the activity of the Gen- 
eral War ‘Time Commission, or that which finds expression in the ‘“‘Social 
Ideals of the Churches,” but he nowhere brings them together in one place 
and exhibits them in their far-reaching implications. 

Still a third organizational problem has to do with the question how dem- 
ocratic methods of administration can be applied to a body composed of 
units as acutely self-conscious as is the Federal Council. How, in other 
words, can we make united action and expression on the part of representa- 
tives of many different groups possible without the sacrifice of essential 
freedom. This is the basic problem of democracy in every form, and here 
the experience of the Council has much to teach if it could be properly 
correlated and interpreted. 

One further limitation of the study may be mentioned, and that is its 
failure adequately to appraise the changes both in the spirit and the or- 
ganization of the Council which have come with the passage of the years. 
The author recognizes in more than one place that such changes have 
taken place, but they are not brought together and given the interpretation 
that would make them most instructive. The changed attitude of the Coun- 
cil toward the question of war and peace, the increasing interest in doctrinal 
questions, the greater interest given to personal religion as expressed in the 
Preaching Mission, the waning of the earlier optimism as the result of the 
disillusioning experience of the later years — all these are parts of a single 
historic process in which the Council has been involved, and of which it has 
been itself a part. There is much to be learned from this experience. The 
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best thing that can be said about the Council is, that it has learned and is 
learning. 
_ One regrettable omission in the book is the index. It is greatly to be hoped 
- that in any future edition this lack may be supplied. 
WILLIAM ADAMS Brown. 


IN OR BEYOND HISTORY? 
_ Curistian TRuTH 1n History, 6y Hucu Miter. Harper & Brothers, $2.50. 


ODAY history seems to be made in almost panicky haste. The past ap- 
pears to be losing its usually dominating grip on the present. The iron 
hand of the past is melting in the crucible of our present, and the form of 
history is being fashioned to an unusual degree by the flexible fingers of the 
future. Who, then, can be truly alive in our day without being profoundly 
interested in the problem of history? What is its nature? What does it mean? 
Professor Miller, of the chair of philosophy at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, grapples constructively with these questions, but naturally 
also provides, besides, much stimulus for further thinking on the subject. 
His special project is to trace and explain Christian truth as a factor condi- 
tioning historical development, particularly in the Occident. The chief 
value of the book, apart from occasional piercing insights, lies in this 
historical survey. The author’s method and obvious aim is to keep general his- 
tory, Christianity, and religion as nearly together as possible, thereby avoid- 
ing both a priort presuppositionalism and at the same time a complete identi- 
fication of religion and culture. This approach will appeal especially to all 
who are left unsatisfied with a non-religious naturalism; who want, on the 
whole, to accept our culture as Christian, provided that narrow scientism 
and the grosser social and political abuses are eliminated from it; and who 
are definitely afraid of doctrinal Christianity, in the sense of traditional 
- Biblical theology, either as a metaphysics or as a revolutionary challenge to 
our situation as a whole. 

The spirit of this book is especially to be commended. Professor Miller 
has witnessed in a straightforward, irenic manner to the best in American 
liberal Christianity. Possibly, however, he has buried too easily rational 
philosophy, doctrinal theology, and all science presupposing a basic ob- 
jective unity in nature. But the ease with which he has contrived to do this 
is clearly due to his being a peculiarly untroubled empiricist, a pluralist, an 
anti-authoritative-institutionalist and an anti-priestly, free church religion- 
ist. 

The key to the book is the author’s confident belief in American Christian 
democracy. Both history and science confirm him, he is enviably certain, in 
this belief. From this point of view, Professor Miller stresses faith in God, 
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even in Christ as the Son of God, as necessary to political and social ade- 
quacy; rejects a closed mechanical universe; stresses the dynamism of or- 
ganic reality; firmly rejects the state as an end; affirms the freedom of the 
individual as ultimate, as a matter of fact glories in uninhibited nominalism, 
in “the ineradicable individuality of things’; exults in the Free Church 
revolt — democracy in the Christian church, and thus the culminating 
climax of the two sources of his faith. He calls the American Revolution 
“the most important happening in the political chronicle of all time.” He 
points out that if secular interests have to be rationalized into religious 
forms in order to appeal to people, then religion is more intrinsic to human 
nature than secular interests. He excoriates the elevation of science by some 
into anti-religious dogma, even appreciates much in the religious life of the 
Middle Ages, and suggestively traces Christian influence throughout West- 
ern history. His passion against authoritarianism and institutionalism, 
moreover, is by no means blinding, for at the end he advocates some mini- 
mum flexible form of religious organization and challengingly suggests that 
the laymen can most quickly effect an ecumenical movement because they 
are free from priestly doctrinal and sectarian prejudices — that is from pro- 
fessional loyalty to divisive institutions. 

This book deserves reading. Its spirit is good; it contains pressing insights; 
and it offers constructive developments. Yet naturally the reviewer also 
finds some difficulties with it. Can a book like this be fully convincing with- 
out coming to grips with the basic question: What is Christianity? Professor 
Miller has unwittingly, it seems, committed “the culturalistic fallacy,” to 


use Professor Northrup’s phrase, by not distinguishing clearly enough be- — 


tween a normative and a descriptive social cosmic theory. The reviewer, 
at least, feels strongly that the author, while stressing helpfully the great ex- 
tent to which Christianity has permeated and changed history, has failed to 
be sufficiently critical of our culture in the fuller light of Christianity as 
even now, in its full ideal, beyond history. The author’s stress on faith in 
God, Christ, and immortality, moreover, seems not a little like spiritual in- 
flation when Christ is interpreted in terms of a moralistic, adoptionist cate- 
gory, when immortality is discussed in terms of historic influence, and so 
forth. The author’s highly modernized and considerably secularized view 
of Christianity in any case deprives him of any distinctive principle in 
dealing with concrete history. His idea of Christianity as love, for instance, 
would be good if he did not equate it so readily with human love. He fails 
to heed his own warning when he neglects to stress the indescribable differ- 
ence between Christianity and, not only totalitarianism, but our present 
political-cultural situation. The biggest fault of the book is a lack of vigor- 
ous self-criticism: of our free church movement, of our present democracy, 
of our stress on individualism. Professor Miller, for example, does not seem 
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even to be aware of the inadequacies of pluralistic science as recognized by 
some of the great scientists themselves; he calls Jesus ‘‘the supreme empiri- 
“cist” without probing the difference between scientific and religious cer- 
tainty; he thinks the truth of the New Testament can be judged in the 
light of general history even though the crucial problem in religious knowl- 
edge lies between selective and aggregative standards; and finally he ig- 
nores the great cry that just his kind of nominalistic liberalism and “‘in- 
_ eradicable individualism” are greatly responsible for our present historic 
crisis. The author might have made his point stronger by adequately an- 
swering the views radically differing from his own in other recent Christian 
works on history, as, for instance, those by Tillich, Berdyaev, Piper, and 
MacMurray. 

Nevertheless in these days of desperate problems and much despair it 
does one’s heart good to read such a stimulating book by a frank, confident, 
culture-affirming liberal. 

Nets F. S. FERRE. 


EVANGELICAL HUMANISM 


Tue CurRIsTIAN Criticism oF Lire, by Lynn Haroip Houcu. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
$2.50. 

ee years ago there was a great pother about Humanism. ‘There 
were Humanist magazines, publishers, critics, politicians, and scien- 

tists. Even the New York Times editorially supported what was thought to 
be a Humanist Movement, having concluded it was safe and reactionary. 
Young men — John Chamberlain was twenty-seven, Malcolm Cowley on 
the staff of the New Republic was thirty-three, Edmund Wilson and Lewis 
Mumford were thirty-five — were regurgitating the sour diet of World War 
I and trying to bite into something more palatable and nutritious. Their 
spirits were starved and their world was hungry and restless. The dish they 
served up was radical, but tasty. ‘The humanism that had remained after 
the war was insipid, and they were out after red meat. What they meant 
when they suddenly called themselves the New Humanists is not certain. 
Walter Lippmann said: ‘““There is a violent dispute as to the meaning of 
Humanism. Babbitt strenuously denies that I have any right to call myself a 
Humanist, and I no less strenuously insist that his definition is exclusive 
and historically false.” Babbitt had set forth the definition that Lippmann 
repudiated in the first chapter of Literature and the American College. Paul 
Elmer More in the introductory material to Demon of the Absolute had given 
a statement as to what it was all about, but it didn’t satisfy the brash young 
men. The last chapter of Norman Foerster’s American Criticism did not suc- 
ceed much better. Babbitt had called Burnes ‘an ultra-humanitiarian and 
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therefore almost at the opposite pole from the genuine humanist.” Will 
Durant digested it thus: | 
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It (humanism) means the emphasis on the specifically human qualities and pursuits, as 
against those qualities and habits which we share with other beasts; it is a reaction against 
the naturalistic-realistic school of Dreiser and Mencken and a re-assertion of Aristotle’s view 
that the highest virtues in man are those he does not share with the animals — reason and 
courtesy. 


Today the echoes of this debate reverberate faintly; more realistic uses 
are now being made of science, politics and letters as the world bends itself 
between the stools in the titantic agony of bringing to birth its latest and 
greatest monster. The disputes of the editors of New Republic with the pro- 
fessors in Harvard and Princeton are now about other matters. If Human- 
ism is still mooted, it is among those who do not yet know the extent of the 
world’s disintegration. 

It is no fault of Dean Hough that The Christian Criticism of Life should have 
appeared in days so sterile for the discussion of its great theme. Nor is it a 
disparagement of the Dean that his elevation by More to the humanist 
throne, left vacant by the death of Babbitt, should have occurred at a time 
when interest in the succession was beginning to decline. It is this that justi- 
fies the title he has given his essays. The Christian Criticism of Life is likely to 
invite more attention than some such title as Evangelical Humanism which, 
one may be allowed to suggest, states the theme more precisely. 

It is a good thing to have the atmosphere cleared again. Despite our pres- 
ent preoccupation with inhumanity, humanism is a hardy perennial and 
will flower again in some coming springtime. Therefore to be refreshed 
once more on the history of the humanist understanding of life, from its 
Greek beginnings to the present is not only necessary, it is in its own way 
delightful. History is as full of surprises as the future. To one who uncovers 
them, one must confess one’s gratitude. It is comforting to realize, as the 
author compels us to do, that the attraction of the human spirit exercises 
its pull on every generation. No man can think around the circle of things 
without being drawn inward to the elementary core of all thought. “The 
proper study of mankind is man.” Some day we will return to it again. 

When Dean Hough moves away from the historic to the interpretative 
portion of his book, he walks a narrower path. His interest is essentially 
Christian. ‘Humanism is not humanism until it meets the answer to all its 
questions in Jesus Christ” (p. 273). This will not excite the brash young 
men as it did when Paul Elmer More found the goal of his thinking in 
Christ the Word. Their animus against Babbitt and More was that they re- 
garded their philosophy as hostile to the good life. Their own idea of “the 
good life” came perilously near to what Hough calls the subhuman. They 
had no use for what Walter Rathenau had called ‘““purpose-ridden men.” 
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-Humanism was individualistic and its tendency conservative. They were 
interested in socialism and radical change. The cultivation of values which 
are not naturalistic was, they argued, an escape from the demands of real 

_ life. Those who lost themselves in the pursuit of purposes and ideals despised 
the masses who had to pursue bread. They were, these Humanists, so the 
New Humanists said, the apostles of reaction. Today they would call them 
fascists. 

Dr. Hough is right in describing them and in invoking the Christian tra- 
dition — as well as the Greek — to correct their aberrations. But they will 
perhaps not be convinced even if they read this book by the successor to 
the humanist toga. They will accuse Hough as they accused Babbitt. They 
will say he is unfair to Van Wyck Brooks whose criticism of New England 
is from the standpoint of a social radical. They will suspect the motive 
behind the words that describe the misguided young preacher: “He can be 
so filled with hatred for the wrongs man has committed against man that he 
falls a prey to the lure of social theories which rob man of his free manhood 
in order to give him a comfortable bodily life, or to political theories which 
unblushingly surrender freedom in the name of efficiency.” What the 
Dean thinks of such young parsons and their certain doom is detailed on 
page 305. The point is that so long as humanism, new or old, can be re- 
garded as a rallying cry against the efforts to make society, as opposed to 
the individual, articulate and strong, the quarrel will continue. The suc- 
cessors of the brash young New Humanists will keep it going and, those of 
their clerical confession who are in pulpits will stubbornly find ‘support for 
their case in both the Greek and Christian traditions. 

Dr. Hough has written an interesting book but one cannot resist the feel- 
ing that it is ten years overdue. Or to be fairer, perhaps, it is ten years too 
soon, assuming that in a decade we will be able to concentrate again upon 
the ever-recurring problem. 

There is little doubt as to what the author thinks of the true Humanist. 
In his discussion of The Beloved Community we have a fair picture of the 
author himself. The word intelligence, variously embroidered by the ad- 
jectives corrosive, critical, subtle, bright, darting, masterful, free, etc. — 
sometimes over-used and repetitious — is the humanist’s primary resource. 
He allows himself no “easy hopes” and “no tempestuous emotional de- 
spairs.”’ He is, in short, the scholar, “the intellectual aristocrat,” and when 
he opes his mouth let no dogs bark. 

The question the book leaves with this reviewer is whether The Christian 
Criticism of Life is a humanistic criticism and, vice versa, whether those 
who are not already persuaded of the plausibility of Christian humanism 
will respond to the learned Dean’s expositions. Burton Rascoe wrote in 
1930 his dig est of the ideas of Babbitt. Said he, Babbitt’s essential ideas boil 
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down to these: (1) Property is the one sacred fact; (2) Sophocles, a wealthy 
patrician, is the only writer of value to the human race; (3) moderation, 
common sense, and decency are the humanist demands of life. This may 
not be the whole story, but one wonders whether, in the interest of the third 
point which all cultivated people accept, we are not in danger of perpetuat- 
ing the error of the first point. Dr. Hough as the titular legatee of the Bab- 
bitt-More intellectual fortunes has not altogether assured us that he does 
not use The Christian Criticism of Life as a bulwark for an order of things that 
is manifestly crumbling before our eyes. 

One who is so fastidious in his writing as Dr. Hough will enjoy the merri- 
ment provided by a mixed metaphor, that pitfall into which many a stylist 
falls in the effort to enrich his diction. The Dean will not therefore scowl if 
we smile when we read: ‘‘material for the teeth of the student as he tries to 
see the meaning of the human adventure.” Eye teeth, no doubt! 

Epwin McNEILL PorTeart. 


CREATIVE CULTIVATION OF THE INNER WORLD 
New GaATEways TO CREATIVE Livinc, by HorNELL Harv. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.75. 


HE thesis of this book is that most people do not live as joyously and 

creatively as they might even in a world characterized by destruction 
and disintegration. An important reason why this is true is that outer, 
sensory values take precedence over inner, contemplative-imaginative 
values. The author therefore proposes ‘“‘to discover operationally how we 
can learn to live magnificently, to help build a better world, and to make the 
best of our resources.” 

A series of introspective experiments leads the reader into his “inner 
world” and establishes its validity. Cultivation of the inner world puts one 
in touch with spontaneous creativity. Mastery of one’s inner world offers 
the possibility both of aligning oneself with the spontaneous creativity of 
the universe and of turning this creativity outward into the external world. 
This not only enables one to live more joyously and productively, but also 
has therapeutic effects in removing mental conflicts and alleviating malad- 
justments. 

But a full utilization of one’s inner resources is not to be accomplished 
easily. One must have the ability (1) to “wipe the slate clean of . . . preju- 
dices, hates, resentments, bigotries, and fears,”’ (2) to ‘‘sound the creative 
keynote” which means ‘‘really to commit yourself to whatever for you is 
splendid and superb,” and (3) to develop the faculty of holding one’s prob- 
lem “‘in the center and focus of your inner world, steadily, serenely, and ef- 
fortlessly, until the spontaneous creativity of the universe takes hold of it and 
starts to work upon it.” Nor is the presence of evil denied. The author does 
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- not pretend to solve this age-old problem, but he suggests that “‘the destruc- 
tivity of the universe is a by-product of incompleteness in the carrying out 
of the creative ideas of the universe; that is, that destructivity is incom- 
_ plete creativity.” 

Many of the author’s psychological and psychiatric ideas may be found in 
the writings of Jung. ‘Spontaneous creativity,” for example, seems not un- 
like the archetypes of the ‘“‘collective unconscious.”” Here, however, the uni- 
versal creativity, which in earlier chapters is experimentally demonstrated, 
_ emerges on the last page of the book as the conscious will of God. One 
wonders, therefore, if the author has not — once more! — unconsciously 
sought scientific proof of the existence of God. 

New Gateways to Creative Living may well find a place on the shelf of in- 
spirational and hortatory writings, but it will be seriously questioned by 
critical readers from the points of view of scientific method, semantics, psy- 
chology, moral philosophy, and theology. It is impossible to develop 
criticisms from these sources in a short review. The essence of some of them 
may be epitomized, however, in the remark of a student who, after plod- 
ding through two sizable tomes on A Theory of Good and Evil, remarked that 
he didn’t see why he “had to read two long books to find out what he knew 
an upper middle-class Englishman would believe anyway.” 

Douc.ass W. Orr. 


CATHOLICS REVISE THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Tur New TrsTAMENT OF Our Lorp AND SAvior JEsUS CHRIST, translated and edited by 
Catholic Scholars. St. Anthony Guild Press, $1.00. (Distributed by the Holy Name Society, 
141 E. 65th St., New York, N. V5) 
HIS is a translation from the Latin Vulgate, a revision of the Chal- 
loner-Rheims version of the Scriptures, carried on under the patronage 
of the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. The 
work has been in process for five years, and revision of the Old Testament 
is proceeding. It is the first significant Roman Catholic revision in Eng- 
lish since that of Bishop Richard Challoner of London, first published in 
1749-50, although minor editings have been made by scholars since that 
time. 

The group of twenty-seven Catholic scholars who made the new transla- 
tion state in their Preface that “Challoner’s version has suffered loss of 
value because of progressive changes in our language.” The need for revi- 
sion has been recognized for some time by many prominent Roman Cath- 
olics in the United States. Further, these Catholic scholars report that 
“there has been a marked increase of popular interest in the study of Holy 
Scripture,” and that the number of American priests trained in Biblical 
scholarship has recently greatly increased. All of these forces led to a general 
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desire for “‘a version accommodated to the needs of our time.” The result 
is this “Confraternity of Christian Doctrine Edition of The New Testa- 


ment.” The work was duly submitted to the Biblical Commission at Rome, 


and “received complete approval.” It has, therefore, “the authority neces- 
sary in any serious attempt to meet the requirements of an improved Cath- 
olic version in English.’ Further, “it claims a scholarship commensurate 
with that authority.” 

The Commonweal, a Catholic lay weekly of New York, says that the lan- 
guage is “simplified and modernized.” 

Many familiar passages of the Challoner-Rheims version are changed. 
The new work departs from the close adherence to Latin sentence structure 
that marked the previous text, but Latin form for proper names is retained, 
because Catholics are familiar with it. Numerous alterations had to be 
made “to give a simple and clear modern version.” But it is much more 
than an effort to bring the version “‘into conformity with modern English 
idiom.” It goes back to the source upon which Bishop Challoner drew, and 
“reconsiders in a thorough way the accurate rendering of the divine mes- 
sage in the language of our day.” The revised text rests upon the Latin Vul- 
gate, rather than the Greek originals, a fact ‘‘made necessary by a desire 
to have the version available for liturgical use.”’ The Clementine edition of 
the Vulgate “‘is the main source of this revision.”’ But more ancient editions 
of the Vulgate were also consulted, and the translators contend that this 
process has tended “‘to bring the text basic to the present version very close 
to the modern critical editions of the original Greek.’? And when the Latin 
text differs from the Greek “‘in such a way as to affect the meaning, atten- 
tion is called to the fact in the footnotes.’ (All the above quotations are 
from the Preface.) 

This New Testament is arranged in paragraphs and by subheadings. 
Verse numbers are simply carried in the margin. Liberal use is made of 
“white space.”’ There are numerous footnotes, and the system of cross ref- 
erencing of the Challoner-Rheims’ version is continued. 

The Confraternity now recommends the organization of study clubs to 
discuss the New Testament. The Popes are quoted on the necessity of read- 
ing the Scriptures. “Where two or three are gathered together for my sake, 
there am I in the midst of them” (Matt. 18: 20), is quoted in the message 
from the Confraternity printed in the book. The Lord’s Prayer is rendered 
in words almost identical with the King James version, and speaks of “daily 
bread,” instead of ‘“‘supersubstantial bread.” 

Finally, the Christian world should know that the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, which sponsors this edition of the Scripture, was or- 
ganized in the United States on recommendation of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference in 1928. (The Confraternity was originally estab- 
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lished over 300 years ago.) Further it is of interest that the “moving spirit” 
in the formation of the Rural Life Conference in 1923 was Edwin V. 
O’Hara, who first came to notice through the American Country Life 

~ Movement when he was parish priest at Eugene, Oregon, in 1920. The 
priest of St. Mary’s Parish in Lane County, Oregon, in 1920, is now Bishop 
of the Diocese of Kansas City, and Chairman of the Episcopal Committee 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. This revision of the New Testa- 
ment thus looks back into the experiences of a parochial ministry in a small 
Pacific Coast city and is indigenously American. 

Benson Y. LANDIs. 


A GREAT JEWISH LEADER 


I ae ConstpERED THE Days, by Cyrus ADLER. The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
2.50. 
AV, Varwen Cyrus Adler was born in the early sixties of the last century 
there were few Jews in the United States and those that were here 
were scattered. There was little or no anti-Semitism. During Dr. Adler’s 
life-span came the period of largest Jewish immigration; the number of 
Jews in the country was doubled and redoubled, and the so-called Jewish 
problem emerged. Upon those Jews who were willing and able to take the 
responsibilities and burdens of leadership in this rapidly growing Jewish 
community very heavy responsibilities rested. At the turn of the century 
these leaders were few, but among them, in every enterprise they under- 
took, philanthropic, educational, religious, Cyrus Adler was to be found. 
So it continued through a long and active life. His executive and adminis- 
trative talents made him a leader of leaders and it would be hard to name 
an important undertaking of American Jews during the last half century in 
which Dr. Adler did not take a laboring oar. A surprising proportion of the 
institutions in which the life of American Judaism expresses itself today 
were the product of his initiative and patient support. 

That is the record to which his associates testify. This volume is Dr. 
Adler’s own intimate story of his prodigious labors. It is told with charming 
simplicity lightened by touches of a keen and kindly humor. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt once characterized Dr. Adler as a “‘scholar, patriot, 
humanitarian and religious leader who held fast to the ancient verities, and 
an earnest worker in the cause of peace and advocate of good will among 
men.” Though this tribute is not to be found in his book, the activities that 
are recorded there illustrate each item of it, and justify it as descriptive. 

Dr. Adler’s major life work was in the field of Semitic scholarship. He 
was the first to receive a doctorate from the Johns Hopkins Semitic Sem- 
inary. He gave years to the Smithsonian Institution, where he was librarian 
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and later assistant secretary. Dr. Adler relates entertainingly his two years 
travel among the countries of the Near East, on leave from the Smithsonian 
when, as President Harrison’s special commissioner he sought exhibits for 
the 1893 Chicago World’s Fair. This was before he was thirty years old. 
But when he was only twenty-five he was lecturing on Biblical archaeology 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. 

Dr. Adler’s largest responsibilities during middle age were the presiden- 
cies of Dropsie College in Philadelphia and the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary: he administered the two institutions simultaneously. In the midst of 
these onerous duties he found time to edit the Jewzsh Quarterly Review, to 
give generously of his energy to the publication of the Jewrsh Encyclopedia 
and to interest himself in the Joint Distribution Committee and the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, which he was instrumental in founding and of 
which he was long president. Of concomitant activities —in the Jewish 
Publication Board and the translation of the Bible, in the Philadelphia 
School Board, and Public Library Board, in the Jewish Welfare Board of 
which he was chairman during the first World War and in learned societies 
of many kinds — there is not space to speak. Dr. Adler tells us that a secret 
of his endurance was that he never hurried. It is hard to believe. 

Upon his heart rested the fate of the Jewish people throughout the world. 
At the Peace Conference in Paris he was the spokesman and advocate of 
his oppressed people everywhere. Though not a Zionist he was deeply inter- 
ested in the Holy Land and rendered constructive service to the Jews in 
Palestine. 

All this and much more is modestly set forth in this volume. In it we meet 
many of the great figures in America and Europe. A great Jewish leader, 
Dr. Adler was also a great lover of mankind and a great servant of hu- 
manity. 

Rosert A. ASHWORTH. 


MIGRANT SAINTS 
THE Story or THE Mennonites, by C. Henry Smiru. Mennonite Book Concern, $2. 50. 


IGHT of the seventeen chapters of this informing history deal with the 
Mennonites and related Anabaptist groups in Europe; in the others we 
have the story of the settlement of Mennonite colonies in the Western Hem- 
isphere. In the opening chapter, much the longest in the book, the author 
provides a substantial account of the early sixteenth century Anabaptists 
whose progress and persecutions are traced through Switzerland, Saxony, 
South and Middle Germany, Austria, and the Lower Rhine. There is no 
reference to the Anabaptists of Italy, where the movement is now known to 
have had many adherents. Dr. Smith thinks the leading importance given 
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to Hubmaier by Baptist historians unjustified: “His type of Anabaptism 
died with him.” He points to the fact that while the leaders of the “sober 
and sane”’ sections of Anabaptism were educated men, the leaders of the 
“fanatical offshoots” were men of little knowledge, and charges modern 
writers with a failure to differentiate between the two varieties. He also 
affirms an entire absence of kinship between the violent Miinsterites and the 
non-resistant groups. He notes that the early historians, Bullinger and 
Ehrardus, sought to differentiate: the latter listed no less than forty Ana- 
baptist sects (1589). 

The account of Menno stresses the strict discipline adopted in the 1540’s. 
This included the ban (“‘avoidance’’) against offenders, which spared no 
human relations, not even that of marriage. Menno is highly esteemed as a 
reformer but hardly as a complete saint: our author regards him as unduly 
credulous in his “‘stories of divine vengeance visited upon his enemies.” 

In subsequent chapters we follow the fascinating history of the Mennonite 
adventure in religious community life. It is a tale of persecution, schism, 
and migration that leads through many lands, especially Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, the Palatinate, Prussia, Moravia, Hungary, Russia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kansas, Ontario, Manitoba, Mexico, the Gran Chaco of Paraguay, 
and southern Brazil. The Hutterites and the Amish are included. Of the 
stern Jacob Hutter, who freely excommunicated his associates, Dr. Smith 
remarks: “That all these ministers were rabid sinners, and Jacob alone a 
saint, is not likely.” The founder of the Amish, Jacob Amman, similarly 
read out of communion his less austere co-workers who in a worldly spirit 
had shaved their beards. We should be wrong, I think, to regard these re- 
formers merely as men who grew peevish over trifles: they were vigilant de- 
fenders of that separateness in which the safety of the group consisted and 
of which beards and antiquated costumes were the symbols. ‘There are 
helpful chapters at the end of the book on “Culture and Progress” and 
“Keeping the Faith” in which recent trends and current problems of the 
Mennonites are clearly interpreted. 

The book is a revision and enlargement of a volume long out of print: ona 
few pages further revision might have been advantageous. It is simply and 
objectively written and without emotional appeal. Interest is maintained 
by the presentation of the unadorned facts of Mennonite effort and experi- 
ence. Dr. Smith makes his readers familiar with this peculiar people who 
have wandered through the world without yielding to its comforts or its 
cruelty, who have clung to their religion, quarrelled over it and died for it. 
Locally their life has been highly organized and closely integrated, yet a 
shade of difference over non-resistance or eschatology or apparel was suf- 
ficient to cause solemn separation and the shattering of a community. They 
have tilled the soil well, and received many liberal grants of land from gov- 
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ernments that needed their farm production. Our author recognizes land- 
hunger as a factor in their expanding migrations. But the motive of escape 
from unsatisfying or intolerable conditions has probably been dominant in 
these movements. Mennonites have not, until lately, become a missionary 
church in the usual sense. How these old-fashioned folk will fare in the rapid 
tempo of the new world is difficult to foresee. But a slow process of adapta- 
tion and a rising interest in education mark their recent history, together 
with a lessening of sectarianism and a tendency to ecclesiastical union. ‘They 
seem almost to have exhausted the possibilities of escape by migration and 
will face the necessity of coming to terms with the modern world. They 
may be able to make a helpful contribution to it even while they yield many 
of their long cherished singularities. 
Joun T. McNEILL. 


THE CZECH REFORMER AND MARTYR 


Joun Hus AND THE CzEcH REForM, by MATTHEW Spinka. The University of Chicago Press, 
$1.50. 
HIS book of Dr. Spinka’s, himself of Czech origin, is dedicated to the 
people of John Hus and will certainly still widen the interest in a great 
people and in its evangelical churches which trace their origin to the activity 
of the Martyr-Reformer. 

The scope of the book is limited, however, to Hus’ alleged Wyclifism. 
He was condemned by the Council of Constance on this charge. Dr. 
Spinka asks therefore: Was Hus an independent thinker or — as some have 
called him — ‘‘a Reformer before the Reformation?” Spinka holds that 
Hus was the product of a native reform movement in Bohemia without 
denying, however, that he later came strongly under Wyclif’s influence. 
The early Czech Reformation culminated in Hus and his party. Its chief 
characteristic was its emphasis on preaching in the vernacular and on the 
moral reform of people and clergy. In a careful chapter on ‘‘Wyclifism 
of Hus” Spinka shows that, according to medieval habits, Hus often 
derived ideas from Wyclif without quoting him exactly in the sense 
required by modern erudition. Originality was not thought so much of 
a virtue then as it is today. Spinka’s analysis yields a convincing statement 
of the theological influences which, together with his own study of the 
Bible, formed the religious convictions of the Czech Reformer. Hus was 
willing to accept the English Reformer as his master — but strictly with 
reservations. 

The evangelical faith of the Reformer provoked the growing hostility 
of the Roman hierarchy which accused him of heresy. The circumstances 
which led to this accusation and the trial in Constance are well known. 
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Professor Spinka, out of the minutest knowledge of all details, dramatizes 

the conflict and emphasizes the greatness of the man who long before Luther 
said, in effect: ““Here I stand, I can do no other,” continuing the preaching 
_ of the gospel as before until he was summoned to appear before the Council 
_ of Constance. 
Hus went to Constance trusting in the Emperor and his word. The 
_ Emperor himself protested against the flagrant disregard of his promise by 
the Pope. In the trial, Hus was asked to make specific answers to the 45 
theses of Wyclif. His defense shows that he was not a blind and undis- 
criminating follower of Wyclif. He stated that “whatever truth was pro- 
pounded by Wyclif, that I accept, not because it is Wyclif, but because it is 
Christ’s truth.” 

Hus was never a rebel against the authority of the Church; only he 
knew a higher authority, that of the spirit of God which made him say: 
“Tf I knew that it is God’s will that I die in Rome, I would go. . .” 
He was humble and willing to submit but not to be condemned for heresies 
he never held. 

Hus’ admonition: “O faithful Christian, search for truth, hear truth, 
learn truth, love truth, speak the truth, hold the truth till death,” finds a 
peculiar resonance today in the hearts of millions who suffer for truth. 
He was executed unjustly, says Spinka. In putting his heroic example and 
the moral earnestness of the Czech Reformer again before the conscience 
~ of the modern world, the author is strengthening and encouraging all those 
who know that it is again time to fight and to suffer for one’s faith and 
to do it fortified by the vision of Christ. 

ADOLPH KELLER. 


PEACEMAKING 


Tre CHURCH AND THE New ORDER, 4y WILLIAM Paton. London: Student Christian Movement 
Press, $1.50. 


S Lincoln Steffens discovered in 1918, people absorbed in the prosecu- 
inn tion of a war find it difficult to think of the peace that may follow. In 
hope of avoiding the vengeful mind of the victor, and of preparing public 
opinion for a just and durable peace, innumerable books and pamphlets 
on the problems of post-war order are appearing now in the United States 
and abroad. One of the more significant contributions thus far is this little 
book by Dr. William Paton, secretary to the International Missionary 
Council and a leading figure in the ecumenical movement. Written as much 
for readers in the United States as in Britain, the book should be made 
available from a publisher in this country as soon as possible. It is one of the 
theses of the book that ‘“‘unless there can be a large identity of common 
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conviction and purpose and commitment to one another between the Brit- 


ish Commonwealth and the United States in regard to future policy in the 
world, not much of the hopes and aspirations now nourished among the 
democracies can be realized.” 

Recognizing that victory over Hitler and the elimination of Nazism are 
prerequisites to any just peace, and that the concrete conditions attending 
cessation of hostilities will shape tremendously the terms of settlement, Dr. 
Paton insists that formulation of peace aims is both legitimate and indis- 
pensable in the very midst of the conflict. Rather than tempering the will 
to victory and dividing the forces engaged in its pursuit, an understanding 
of post-war purposes will give new meaning to the immediate struggle. 
Thereby peoples suffering under conquest and blockade can be enheart- 
ened, the social revolution already in process in Britain can be articulated, 
and the United States can be reassured that she is not simply supporting 
British imperialism. More important, faith may be maintained in the su- 
preme importance of ethical criteria in relations between states, and the re- 
lation of the distinctive life of the Church to world problems may be clari- 
fied. The key to the future, therefore, lies in the use of the present emergency 
and its emergent instruments, rather than in waiting until the emergency is 
past. 

Dr. Paton’s analysis passes through four stages. He describes “‘the chaos 
behind the war,” recapitulating the shabby story of the breakdown of inter- 


national responsibility after the First World War, and the economic and — 


moral failures underlying the new holocaust. Over against this record he 
places the principles enunciated by religious leaders and ecumenical bodies 
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in recent years, and finds a considerable measure of agreement between — 


these principles and those promulgated at present by British and American 
statesmen. Examination of concrete proposals and problems of a more en- 
during world order comprises the third stage, with the general conclusion 
that Britain and the United States must co-operate closely, along with other 
like-minded nations, to construct an order in which power shall be con- 
joined with moral responsibility. Germany should be allowed power only 
in so far as she comes to ‘political maturity” and grows in “‘the practice of 
genuine freedom.” Finally, Dr. Paton elaborates the peculiar contribution 
of the Church to world order, in terms of human worth, communal freedom, 
an international ethos, and personal fellowship and forgiveness. He finds 
hope in youth and labor movements, in the resistance offered by European 
churches to totalitarian infringements, and in a new mutuality of service 
in war relief and missionary co-operation. The Church is conceived as “a 
universal and ‘oecumenical’ fact,” constituted by a divine act; fidelity to 


itself is its greatest contribution to world reconstruction, and its own life 
does not depend on victory in war. 


” 


} 
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The book is an odd (but not rare) blend of conservative temper, liberal 
hopes, and ecumenical rhapsody. It is inadequate in political analysis, and 
its description of the Church passes quickly into sociological mysticism. It 
is nevertheless remarkable in ethical insight, and in the quality of faith and 
courage underlying it. The fact that sensitive spirits can retain such poise 


and hope amid current brutality is testimony to the power of Christian faith, 
and a happy token for the world to come. 


Liston Pope. 


WAY OF LIFE, HENCE FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


Tue Four Prtiars or Democracy, by Epcar J. GoopsPeeD. Harpers @ Brothers, $1.75. 


Een J. GOODSPEED is well known for his numerous volumes of 
Biblical scholarship. (He has also written a detective story.) Any 
book from his pen, therefore, is bound to attract wide attention. In the 
present one the author enters what is for him a new field, that of religion, 
culture, and politics. 

Under the title, The Four Pillars of Democracy, Dr. Goodspeed has again 
made us his debtor. At a time when the world is in flux and faith becomes 
a more serious concern on the part of the average man, to be able to ex- 
amine with keen intelligence and spiritual sympathy the foundations of life 
in a democracy is a matter of great importance. This I would say is the 


- major contribution of the book. It calls attention to the great constructive 


forces of a democracy that are part of our cultural life and also reveals 
clearly the responsibility ‘of the Christian religion to the democratic 
process. 

The author begins, and rightly so, with a chapter on ‘“‘The Place of Faith 
in the Modern World.” He notes the significance of reliance upon some- 
thing outside of ourselves as a factor that determines the actions of people, 
and amplifies the further significance of this factor in determining the 
actions of people in a democratic order. Then follow four chapters dealing 
with science, humanism, society, and religion. In these chapters the author 
presents clearly the weakness and strength of a faith that is narrowly 
confined to any one of these, and, if we understand his argument aright, he 
makes a plea for a faith that is inclusive of all of them. The concluding chap- 
ter, ‘““The Synthesis,” gathers up all that is involved in the knowable 
and the unknown: faith in science as a necessary approach to truth; faith 
in man in his quest for truth and his ability to arrive; faith in society as 
having enough goodness within it that under guidance it can be trusted to 
govern itself aright; and faith in God as the basic factor in a democratic order. 

In a time such as this, when democracy is assailed from within and with- 
out, it is highly important to take stock. In the process those who believe 
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it to be the finest form of government yet developed are now discovering 
how essential faith in a good God is to good government. It is historically — 
provable that the more spiritual concepts of Deity have produced better 
men and better governments. Men governed by the code of Christianity, 
men striving to express the attributes of a God who is Truth, Love and 
Principle, can hope to govern themselves successfully. Democracy is better 
defined as a way of living than as a form of government. In reality it is 
both. It includes all of life, hence science, education, political action, and 
religion are all involved. This is the central idea that is made plain and 
significant in this very timely volume. 
Mark A. DAWBER. 


ITINERANTS IN NEW ENGLAND 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE HisTory oF EARLY New ENGLAND METHoDISM, 1789-1839, by 
GEORGE CLAUDE BAKER, JR. Duke University Press, $2.50. 
F THE older sections of the United States New England received 
Methodism last, and Methodism is proportionally weaker there 
today than in any other section of the country. The reason for the delay 
in entering New England was the fact that the former Puritan stronghold 
was the best churched section of the new nation, and was dominated by 
a Congregationalism established by law and bitterly hostile. It was not 
until 1789 that Methodism entered New England under the dynamic 
leadership of the sturdy Virginian, Jesse Lee, who in 1800 missed being a 
Methodist bishop by one vote. The typical New England attitude toward 
early Methodism is found in the following advice given to a Methodist — 
presiding elder by a Congregational deacon in 1793: “My advice to you — | 
and your itinerant brethren,” he said, “‘is to go home; or at least to desist 
from disturbing the order of things among us. We want none of your 
instruction; and indeed you are not competent to instruct us. ... We 
have learned and able ministers, and all the necessary means of grace — 
among us, and we do very well without you.” Any fair-minded student of 
those times in New England, however, would, I think, agree that the deacon 
was all wrong. New England was in a sad way religiously during the closing 
years of the eighteenth century and a new and vital impetus was sorely 
needed. But the Methodist task in New England was of a different kind 
than it found in other sections of the country, for here it had to compete 
with an historic ecclesiasticism manned by a highly trained ministry, 
theologically more competent than was to be found anywhere else in 
America. Yet, in spite of long continued and able opposition, Methodism © 
made rapid progress in the rural districts of every New England state and 
soon became a highly significant religious factor of the region. 
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This little book, beautifully printed by the Duke University Press, tells 


the story of the first fifty years of New England Methodism. From this 


_ reviewer’s standpoint the book is disappointing in that it is far too brief 


and the topical arrangement throughout does not lend itself to the drawing 
of a clear picture of the development of Methodism during these formative 
years. In fact, it is little more than an introduction to a bibliography, and 
perhaps that is just what its author intended it to be. In any case, a defini- 


tive history of New England Methodism remains yet to be written, though 


Mr. Baker’s work will serve a most useful purpose in the writing of any 
definitive history. 

One of the essential requirements in the writing of sectional or local 
history is the larger use of local and personal materials. Mr. Baker does not 
seem to have made any attempt to find this type of material, though he 
might have found the willing co-operation of the Federal Historical 
Records Survey which has been engaged for the past several years in making 
inventories of church archives in every state in the country. To mention 
another omission, I have wondered why the author fails to make reference 
in his introduction to one of the most unique characters in early New 
England Methodism, Father (Edward Thompson) Taylor, who began his 
Seamen’s Bethel in Boston in 1829 and, in spite of his lack of formal educa- 
tion, achieved the reputation as being one of the greatest preachers of 
his generation. Of him Emerson said: “He is the work of the same hand 
that made Demosthenes, Shakespeare and Burns, and is guided by instincts 
diviner than theirs.”’ These small criticisms may be beyond the point, for 
perhaps what Mr. Baker set out to do precluded what has been suggested 
in this paragraph, for the book is just what the title states, an introduction 
to the history of early New England Methodism. 

WILLIAM W. SWEET. 


MISSIONS TO MOSLEMS 


Tue Cross ABOVE THE CRESCENT: THE VALIDITY, NeEcEssIry AND URGENCY OF MISSIONS 
to Moses, by SAMUEL Marinus ZWEMER. Zondervan Publishing House, $2.00. 


EVER in the history of the Church has any Christian covered the 
Moslem world so comprehensively in study, travel, planning, and 
advocacy of missions to it, as has Dr. Zwemer. A pioneer of his denomina- 
tion in Arabia, he came to know Islam at first hand in the land of its birth. 
He long had his headquarters at Cairo, the intellectual center of that faith. 
As the editor of The Moslem World, he gave that journal a recognized place 
of leadership in the kind of study of Islam which would issue in more effec- 


tive Christian missions to Moslems. 
Now, out of the ripeness of his scholarship and his more than half a 
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century of missionary effort for Moslems, Dr. Zwemer has summed up in | 


one volume, so far as that is possible, his knowledge of Islam and _ his 
convictions about the duty of Christians to Moslems. He has not intended 
the book for a limited circle of scholars. He has meant it, rather, for the 
rank and file of intelligent church members. Scholarship there is, and 
evidence of the wide reading which those who have known him have 
learned to expect. However, Dr. Zwemer has written in much the same 
style as he has spoken to hundreds of church audiences. One can hear his 
voice in every page. As in public address, so here, he is never dull. 

The major part of the book is given to a survey of Islam, historically, 
doctrinally, and geographically. We hear of its origin, something of its 
development, and especially of its recent and current status in the various 
lands where it is found. 

It is always in its relation to Christianity that Dr. Zwemer views Islam. 
He is passionately convinced of the inadequacy of Islam to meet human 
needs. He recognizes in it admirable qualities, but he is clear as to the 
incalculable superiority of the Christ over the Prophet and states his 
reasons unequivocally. At every point he is concerned with the relation of 
the Cross to the Crescent. In his geographic sketches he tells, country by 
country, of the status of Christian missions to Moslems. In his closing chap- 
ters he outlines what he believes to be the true approach to the Moslem. 
He advocates much use of the printed page. He stands especially for an 
evangelism which means the uncompromising presentation of the Christian 
position and the effort to win open converts. He cannot content himself 
with the kind of permeation of Islam with Christian ideals which does not 
lead to the express acceptance of Christ. He is, of course, opposed to any 
kind of coercion except that of love. Love he would stress, but he has no 
doubt that love involves stating frankly the truth as one sees it. 

Dr. Zwemer has no illusions about the resistance which Islam presents 
to Christianity. He knows that through the centuries it has won more 
converts from Christianity than have been lost by it to its greatest rival. 
Yet he has no doubt as to the ultimate triumph of the Cross. He points out 
that even now in a number of lands, notably India and the Netherlands 
Indies, Moslems are becoming Christians. He reminds us that in Africa 
south of the Sahara Islam has not registered as much of a triumphant ad- 
vance as was fearfully anticipated in Christian missionary circles a genera- 
tion ago. Islam is no longer spreading as it once did. 

Even if one were not a Christian, and so were unmoved by Dr. Zwemer’s 
confident and joyous faith, there would be much in the relative progress of 
the two religions to give him pause. Not for centuries has a great culture 
arisen in a Moslem land. Indeed, a good case can be made for the general- 
ization that in the day of its emergence and flowering Moslem-Arab culture 


fa 
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was so deeply indebted to Christians as to warrant the hypothesis that that 
culture owed its creative impulse fully as much to Christ as to Mohammed, 
and perhaps even more. It is thought-provoking to reflect that both the 

~ Moslem world and Christendom have been heirs of the Hebrew-Greek- 
Roman tradition, but that in Christendom, in spite of all its imperfect 
embodiment of its professed faith, has been a much more continuously 

_ dynamic culture than in the lands dominated by the Prophet. Moreover, 
the geographic advance of Islam has long been slowing down, whereas the 
spread of Christianity, in spite of the greater age of that faith, has never 
been so rapid and extensive as in the past century and a half. If one may 
judge from the record of the two religions, the future is with Christianity 
rather than with Islam. Islam may long endure, but from the record 
of the past few centuries it would appear that the balance will more and 
more swing in favor of Christianity. 

K. S. LATOURETTE. 


RE-EMPHASIS ON LITURGY 


A HanpBOooK ON WorsuiP: AN INTERPRETATION OF THE Boox or WorsHIP OF THE EVAN- 
GELICAL AND REFORMED CuurcH, by Scorr FRANcIs BRENNER, ROBERT FRANKLIN 
BritLHArT, Paut ELMER SCHMOYER and Morris DETWEILER SLiFER. Heidelberg Press, 
$.75. 

HIS little book is significant not merely as another of the growing list 
of books on worship: it has some special claims to attention. In the first 
place, it is not an abstract discussion, but deals with a definite example 
of the principles it commends — the Book of Worship recently set forth by 
the General Synod of the Evangelical and Reformed Church. The purpose 
of the Handbook is to explain and illuminate that book for those who use it, 
so that they may worship in spirit and in truth, with the heart and also 
with the understanding. But it does this by reference to the essential prin- 
ciples and ideals of Christian worship as they have come down through the 
centuries, tracing the historical development of the Liturgy and its ra- 
tionale. Thus its pages are of interest and of value to others than those for 
whom they are primarily written, and the application to this particular 
Liturgy gives them the advantage of specific illustration. Readers of the 
Handbook will want to read the Book of Worship for themselves, and they will 
not be the losers by so doing. 

The Handbook deals with liturgical worship as the proper corporate 
worship of the Church. In so doing it brings to light the earliest of all the 
modern liturgical movements, about which too little is known. It began 
at the Seminary of the Reformed Church in the United States at Mercers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, where the Rev. Dr. John W. Nevin in 1849 published 
an article in the Mercersburg Review under the title of ‘The Liturgical 
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Movement.” The outcome was “The Order of Worship for the Reformed 
Church,” authorized for use in 1866, a production as remarkable for the 
sound liturgical principles on which it was based as for the beauty and 
expressiveness of its forms. It is a happy thing that the new Book of Worship 
retains so largely the excellencies of the earlier Liturgy. 

FLoyp TOMKINS. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


Tue Reicious FUNCTION OF IMAGINATION, by RICHARD Kroner. Yale University Press, 
$1.00. 


This weighty little book consists of two lectures delivered at Kenyon 
College in 1941. Its thesis is that imagination is truer than philosophy; 
“superior to thought, with regard to the deepest considerations of human 
life and existence’ (p. 2); and “more akin to the ultimate essense of life 
and reality” (p. 3). In defense of this thesis most of the historic arguments 
on the subject are forcefully restated and some of them are given fresh 
vigor of expression. The mind does not merely receive the “‘given”’ either 
from the objective universe or from the past as “‘history.”? Rather it re- 
renders both according to patterns of its own, which find their best expres- 
sion through the imagination. Imagination is superior to the paradoxes 
which perplex and negate logic. As an activity of the whole personality, its 
findings are truer than dogma. “Intuitions bestowed by the religious imagi- 
nation,” rather than the correspondence between the perfect ideal and its 
necessary reality, are the strength of the ontological argument for the exist- 
ence of God. 

In the second chapter, on ‘‘Imagination and Revelation,’ the author 
defends his position from the charge of subjectivism. Religious imagination 
is not a mere human power like the intellect, but is itself a “‘given’’ derived 
from objective sources. 


The superiority of Biblical religion is based on the presumption that the divine mystery 
reveals itself in it, or that man’s imagination is at the same time the word of God. Religious 
imagination thus turns into Divine Revelation from the side of God and into Inspiration 
from ve ees man. Religious imagination in the sense of Biblical religion is inspired imagi= 
nation (p. 37. 


Rational verification of this conviction is of course not possible; “life is 


more uncertain and more risky than merely theoretical reflections or con- 
siderations” (p. 62). 


The totality of our existence is at stake . . . whether or not there is truth in religious 
images, whether or not they give the true light, this decision cannot be answered by means of 
theoretical inquiry or logical conclusion, but only by that kind of responsible imagination 
which embraces all mental powers of our total personality (pp. 63-64.) 
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Professor Kroner offers us a highly stimulating book, dealing with the 
profoundest of issues. 


Brste PLANTs FOR AMERICAN GARDENS, by ELEANOR A. Kinc. The Macmillan Company, 
$2.00. 


Any gentle Christian who plants and tends a modest Eden around his 
home will be delighted as well as instructed by this unique book. It cata- 
logues and describes the extremely varied list of Bible plants identified with 
those known to modern horticulture and agronomy, as well as to pleasure 
gardeners. Its consideration ranges from the ‘‘Cedars of Lebanon” to 
“Gardens of Herbs”, not forgetting “Thorns and Thistles.”” The author’s 
most gracious service is to recall the many Biblical passages in which the 
imagery of plant life has entered into the basic language of religious devo- 
tion. In addition it furnishes reliable botanical information based on com- 
petent counsel, as well as practical directions for making Bible plants grow 
in American soil. 


Tue Imrration or Curist, by THomas A Kemps, edited Epwarp J. Kiem. Harper & 
Brothers, $3.00. 

This opulent edition of the famous Christian classic selects Richard 
Whitford’s rendering of 1530 from the “some 400 editions of the Imitatio 
which have appeared in English translations.” Whitford, the author holds, 
is preeminent for felicity of language as well as for glow of spirit. A critical 
introduction of sixty pages attempts to establish his translation “in its 
rightful place in English literature.” It had run through twenty editions by 
1585. The “cadence and rhythms of Whitford’s version were familiar to 
countless readers during all the eighty years preceding the making of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible in 1611; the translators of which,” the 
author believes, “had beyond any doubt read and admired it” (p. xxi). 

The present book is a beautifully printed presentation of the well-known 
text of what Matthew Arnold called, next to the New Testament, the “‘most 
exquisite Christian document.” 
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CONTINUED PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL-PRESBYTERIAN 
NEGOTIATIONS FOR UNION 
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4 Fate joint committee of the Commission on Approaches to Unity of the — 


Protestant Episcopal Church and the Department of Church Co-opera- 
tion and Unity of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. is carrying on 
current negotiations along two main lines: one, in exploration of possibili- 
ties of co-operation between the two Churches in the field of secondary and 
higher education where the schools of the two are thought to constitute an 
“impressive educational system.’ The joint committee is commending the 
schools of both Churches to the support of their joint constituencies and 
recommends their further experimental co-operation in selected areas; also 
the possibility of the election of trustees in each institution from the member- 
ship of the sister church. 

The more basic proposal of the two commissions, as recently set forth for 
discussion in the two Churches, is for the joznt ordination of new ministers. 

Such joint ordination is proposed for the future whenever it is acceptable 
to the diocese and the presbytery concerned. The qualifications of the candi- 
date would be those of the Church of which he is a member. The ordaining 
ministers in a joint service would be the bishop of the diocese or another 
bishop designated by him and the presbytery of the area in which the ordi- 
nation takes place “‘acting jointly and severally, with the intention of con- 
ferring upon the ordainand full power and authority to exercise the office 
and work of a priest or presbyter in the Church of God; to this end the 
bishop and his attending priest and the presiding minister and the other 
ministers of the presbytery together with any other designated ministers of 
either Church shall join in the laying on of hands.” The jointly ordained 
minister shall be enrolled as a presbyter or priest of the Church in the 
presbytery or diocese in which he was a licentiate or deacon and shall be 
entirely liable to the proper authorities of his own Church throughout his 
ministry unless he is regularly transferred to the other Church. 

Jointly ordained ministers may serve as pastors of parishes or missions 
maintained as joint parishes. Such joint parishes are to be under the joint 
jurisdiction of the presbytery and the diocese in which they are located. 
Services customary in both Churches shall be habitually used and specifi- 
cally the service of Holy Communion, in accordance with the Book of 
Common Prayer, should be celebrated at least once a month. 

This arrangement would make regular between the two Churches con- 
cerned such “federated church” arrangements as other denominations 
already widely enter into in the United States on the theory that their 
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existing ministers are already equivalent. ‘The proposal is thus first of all a 
contribution to “local ecumenicity’” but is explicitly set forward as “an 
interim step toward organic unity between the two churches.” 


CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN AND EVANGELICAL 
REFORMED CHURCHES 


Na ORMAL conversations between official representatives of these 
churches concerning the possible union of the two bodies have been 
going on for some months. Reports of these will be submitted to the June, 
1942, meetings of the Congregational General Council and the Evangelical 
Reformed General Synod and each will be asked to vote whether to con- 
tinue the conversations on a specifically authorized basis. Interestingly, 
both these churches are themselves the result of recent mergers. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN JAPAN 


HE formal establishment of this Church representing thirty-four differ- 

ent denominations and Christian bodies was consummated by the 
Organizing Conference held at Tokio, June 24-25, 1941. It includes practi- 
cally all the non-Roman denominations except the Anglican Church, which 
in addition to the Eastern Orthodox and Roman Catholic communions, is 
tentatively recognized as a separate religious group by the government. 
Neither the constitution nor creed of the new Church of Christ has as yet 
received the formal approval of the government. 

In the perspective of present information one has to recognize the totali- 
tarian pressure of the state behind this Japanese union in accordance with 
a decision that all religions (non-Christian as well as Christian) are to be 
forced to “fit into the framework of Japan’s new national structure.” On 
the other hand, the continuity of the unity recently achieved with long 
continued approaches to unity on the part of the Japanese churches should 
also be stressed. 

The basically Christian character of the new church is technically estab- 
lished by the newly adopted creed which reads as follows: 


This Church accepts the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as its basic 


standard of faith and conduct. 

In conformity with the Apostles’ Creed and in harmony with the confessions of faith of the 
uniting Churches, we designate the following as the prime essentials: 

The Triune God — Father, Son and Holy Spirit — as revealed in the sacred Scriptures, 
forgives sin, justifies, sanctifies, and endows with eternal life all who believe in the atonement 
of Christ, the Son, who died for the sins of the world and rose again. 

The Church is the body in which those who have been called by grace, worship, observe 
the sacred ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, proclaim the gospel and in hope 


wait for the coming of the Lord. 


Although adopted only as a general statement of faith pending the 
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adoption of a more detailed creed after the full organization of the Church, 
it may usefully be compared with the preliminary doctrinal statement 
proposed by the All-Japan Christian Conference in 1935. It is perhaps sig- 
nificant that the incorporation of familiar elements from the Apostles’ 
Creed is less literal than in the former statement; that the article on the 
Scriptures is identical; that the reference to the ordinances is incorporated 
in a brief new article on the Church; while the 1935 article on polity, calling 
for a “constitutional system of government,” is suppressed as obviously not 
wholly true to present facts. 

One may perhaps also note that nearly all Oriental Churches, upon 
becoming independent, have greatly abbreviated their creeds as compared _ 
with their Western originals. The Church of Christ in China, e.g., having 
started with an ad interim creed has never gotten around to making a per- 
manent one. Possibly creeds are not to have the same formal relation to the 
Oriental Church as to the Western. 

The visit of the Japanese deputation to the United States and the con- 
tinuous visitation and correspondence of American missionary representa- 
tives with Japan, has confirmed for most American Christians the confi- 
dence that the new Japanese church wishes to remain in co-operative and 
ecumenical relationships. Japanese sentiment has apparently settled down 
pretty definitely upon insistence on complete internal control as well as 
ecclesiastical independence. ‘The principle — more or less authoritatively 
announced — that missionaries “‘may even be obliged” to work within the 
structure of the Japanese church as recognized by the state appears to be a 
limitation upon the freedom of evangelization which reflects the Japanese 4 
“new order.”’ An interesting suggestion is that the United Japanese Church 
may eventually demand, “‘instead of so many sending boards, a single body 
with which the church in Japan may deal in asking for assistance.’ (See 
paper by Paul S. Mayer in Fapan Christian Quarterly, July, 1941.) 

The decision of the Friends and the Salvation Army to join in the new 
church was subsequently announced. The continuance of ‘‘branches”’ 
within the United Church — the branches largely corresponding to the 
previous denominational families — is provided for in an appendix to the 
Constitution. The Friends, for example, become part of a branch composed 
of the former Congregational, Disciples, Evangelical and United Brethren 
Churches. But the degree of autonomy to be retained by the branches 
seems poorly defined. Fears are expressed in some quarters that the union 
will turn out to be little more than a loose and top-heavy federation. The 
truth doubtless is that only time can tell how it will evolve. 

An inevitable problem, in view of the inclusion in the new Church of so 
large a fraction of the non-Roman Christians in Japan, is that of the future 
of the National Christian Council. Will there be a field and function for it 
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after the united work of thirty-four denominations has been transferred to 
the new Church? The Executive Committee of the National Christian 
Council, in June 1941, presented a plan for its continuance with reduced 
functions on fifty per cent of its past budget and with a modified basis of 
representation. It would include the new Church of Christ in Japan, the 
Episcopal Church and representatives of the missions and the non-ecclesias- 
tical Christian agencies. It is hoped that the Roman Catholic and Eastern 
Orthodox Churches might be brought into working relationships to it. This 
_ proposal has been submitted to a special committee for recommendation. 


FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF THE SOUTH INDIA 
SCHEME OF UNION 


HIS notable Scheme for the union of the Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon (Anglican), the Methodist Church in South India and the 
South India United Church (chiefly Congregational and Presbyterian in 
origins) has been accepted by the first two of the three negotiating bodies. 
In January, 1941, the Methodist Church declared that though it does not 
regard the Scheme as perfect, it believes that it is an adequate basis for 
going forward, and is now prepared to enter into union on this basis “‘in the 
faith that remaining difficulties can best be met from within the life of the 
United Church.” This leaves acceptance by the United Church of South 
India the only action necessary to assure the consummation of the Scheme. 
The critical importance of the Scheme lies in the fact that if consum- 
mated, it would for the first time unite organically Churches of the Catholic 
and Protestant traditions on a basis which attempts to preserve the dis- 
tinctive positions and values of both. 

In 1939 the South India United Church had set forth difficulties which it 
found in the then existing version of the Scheme, and asked for modification 
on certain points, primarily the following: (1) The significance of the 
historic creeds, (2) the priesthood of believers, (3) intercommunion and 
inter-celebration, (4) lay celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

To meet these points, the article on the creeds received an additional 
note as follows: 


The uniting churches accept the fundamental truths embodied in the creeds named above 
as providing a sufficient basis of union but do not intend thereby to demand the assent of 
individuals to every word or phrase in them, or to assert that those creeds are a complete 
expression of the Christian faith. 


Also, the statement concerning the priesthood of all believers was revised to 


read: 

The uniting churches believe that the Church is a royal priesthood of believers and all its 
members have direct access to God. All have their share in the commission and authority of 
the whole Church, and therefore they all have their duty to perform in order that the priestly 
work of the Church may be fulfilled. 
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But no modification was granted by the other negotiators on the points of — 


intercommunion or lay celebration. 

The South India United Church accordingly submitted the amended 
Scheme to its eight subordinate units (Councils), and at its meeting in the 
early fall of 1941 considered their replies. These replies, as summarized by 
the report to the General Assembly now in hand, are not easy to interpret. 
Five of the eight Councils, however, are represented as voting to accept the 
Scheme as it now stands; another wishes further modifications but does not 
seem to make its objections absolute; while two Councils reject the Scheme. 

But, curiously, the larger of these two had set up the requirement of a 
seventy-five per cent favorable vote in order to secure the Scheme’s adop- 
tion. A sixty-two per cent favorable vote was actually had: this was counted 
as non-adoption. But a previous vote by this particular council had been 
ninety per cent against the Scheme. This decisive swing of sentiment leads 
the proponents of the Scheme to be hopeful of securing a sufficient favorable 
majority another year. 

Though the Scheme has thus failed of adoption at this time, another not- 
able advance toward adoption was, notwithstanding, made; namely, the 
refusal of the South India United Church to press further for lay celebra- 
tion. This removes one of the two remaining obstacles. 

The sole crucial point of remaining disagreement is that of intercom- 
munion before union. On this the South India United Church continues to 
urge “intercommunion and celebration as soon as the three United 
Churches have agreed to union,” but before its technical consummation. It 
points to previous action of the joint committee of the negotiating bodies, 
declaring that “‘it is assured that when once the three Churches have voted 
to enter into union, every effort will be made to secure the adoption of full 
intercommunion immediately.” It cites also a resolution of 1932 by the 
Episcopal Synod of India (quoted by the Bishop of Dornakal) as follows: 

When all the Churches are pledged to complete the union, and substantial agreement on 
fundamental matters has been reached, and they are thus pledged to put an end to the con- 
tinuance of separated ministries, the results of formally achieved union may on special occa- 


sions be enjoyed by anticipation. (“‘Inter-communion and Inter-celebration” in Church Union 
News and Views, March, 1940.) 


One cannot guess whether, under this general viewpoint, the Anglican 
Church will be willing to concede intercommunion ‘‘as soon as the three 
United Churches have agreed to union,” as desired by the South India 
United Church; or whether that Church may not ultimately adopt the 
Scheme even if this concession is refused. It does appear, however, that past 
concessions, on the one side, and the withdrawal of demands, on the other, 
have reduced the remaining differences to very small proportions indeed. 

As a friendly reinforcement of the South India Scheme of Union, the Com- 
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“mittee of Reference and Counsel of the Foreign Mission Council of the United 
States (on the recommendation of a joint committee of the Federal Council 
and Foreign Missions Conference) adopted the following in June, 1941: 


Wuereas, the proposals for church union in South India have been approved by the 
American churches and missionary boards directly concerned and by the church councils in 
India to which these churches and Boards are related; and 

Wuerzas, these proposals for church union have already received favorable attention by 
other churches in many lands; and 

Wuereas, it appears probable that the adoption of these proposals by the churches in 
South India would have far-reaching effect in encouraging similar movements by the 
churches in other lands both in America and in other continents; 

Resolved that the Committee of Reference and Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America hereby expresses respectfully its earnest hope that the churches in South 
India may at an early date find it possible to take decisive action with a view to the con- 
summation of the proposed union, and upon the already accepted basis proceed, under the 
continued guidance of the Holy Spirit, to perfect the organization of the united church for 
the more effective accomplishment of its evangelistic task. 


THE UNION OF ENGLISH FREE CHURCHES 


The organic union of one or more of the larger English Free Churches 
has been more or less fully discussed at various times. But no proposal to 
unite all of them at an early date had been formulated as an immediate 
issue prior to the recent appeal for a ‘‘Free Church Union.” This was issued 
just before the meeting of the Free Church Federal Council, September 
1941, and was signed (in the version available in the United States) by 17 
Baptists, 22 Congregationalists, 37 Methodists, 9 Presbyterians — 85 in all. 
Its Introduction declared that the time had come when Free Church union 
should be seriously faced. The manifesto further urged that “the immediate 
task of the Free Churches should be the realization of strength among them- 
selves and that we should be in a much stronger position to discuss the 
larger issues [of relations with the Church of England] if we could come 
together into a real and visible union of our own.” 

Following the publication of the manifesto a resolution was introduced at 
the autumn meeting of the Free Church Federal Council asking “for the 
appointment by that body of a representative commission to explore the 
whole matter of the relationship of the Free Churches with a view to secur- 
ing the fullest possible measure of union between them.” 

Opposition on the Council floor centered largely on the argument that 
efforts for union were inexpedient in the midst of a war and, at the end, 
instead of setting up a commission “to explore the whole matter as the pro- 
ponents of the resolution desired,’? the Council referred the proposal to its 
local councils for “inquiry.” This action keeps the discussion alive and 
diffuses it throughout the churches involved, though it precludes any likeli- 


hood of an early adoption of the proposal. 
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THE ENGLISH SCHEME OF CHURCH REUNION 
. The September session of the Free Church Federal Council also witnessed 


the end of a phase of the discussions between representatives of the Church — 


of England and English Free Churches (which later became definitely 
authorized conversations). These had been going on since 1914, and had 
eventuated in 1935 in A Sketch of a United Church — a document which was in 
turn elaborated in 1938 by the Joint Conference of the two groups into the 
Outline of a Reunion Scheme (Student Christian Press, London). 

The essence of the Scheme is a sincere effort to combine three polities — 
Episcopal, Presbyterian and Congregational — into the constituent frame- 
work of the reunited church; and at the same time to conserve all the essen- 
tial values in the distinctive traditions of the several types of churches unit- 
ing. No one of the the present churches is to be absorbed in any other. ‘The 
ideal “‘is one of unity with variety . . . (but) these very varieties should be 
varieties within the life of one Body.’ Consequently, within the reunited 
church the ‘“‘united elements would retain much that had long been dis- 
tinctive in their methods of worship and service.” 

Non-Episcopal churches are, however, asked to accept a constitutional 
episcopate. The existing bishops of the Church of England would become 
bishops of the reunited Church; and in the act of its inauguration, ministers 
selected by each of the Free Churches would be ordained as bishops of the 
reunited Church. The episcopal system would be thus permanently estab- 
lished as a structural characteristic of the Church. (For further interpreta- 
tion, see article by Alfred E. Garvie in the Winter Number of CHRISTENDOM, 
1940, p. 66 ff.) 

According to the Church Times (Anglo-Catholic) “the Scheme repre- 
sented the utmost limit of Anglican concessions to Non-conformist senti- 
ment — indeed, it overstepped those limits in the eyes of many loyal 
Churchmen.” The Scheme, as referred by the Federal Council to its con- 
stituent churches, had been under their consideration since 1938, and came 
before the Council in a report by the Free Church representatives under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Alfred E. Garvie. The report combined in one docu- 
ment the replies as officially made by the Churches to the Scheme. These 
were all in varying degrees unprepared to accept it. The Free Church 
representatives, accordingly, were not in a position to urge action by the 
Council. Their document expressed 


Sincere gratitude for the steadily growing friendliness of the Church of England to the 
Free Churches and our steady resolve to pursue this God-given quest of the method by which 
all the spiritual treasures God has bestowed upon the Churches separately may be brought 
into one treasure-house of the United Church of England for the progress of the Gospel, the 
growing good of men and the abiding glory of God. 


The full text of the Garvie report is not yet available in America, so that 
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one should not attempt to characterize it formally. Dr. Garvie, in making 
_ the report, vigorously refuted press comment which called it “‘a rejection of 
an Anglican proposal for reunion,” and his interpretation has been vigor- 

‘ously reasserted by Dr. Hugh Martin, one of Dr. Garvie’s associates NOW 
visiting in the United States. The result, however, seems to the Anglo- 
Catholic Church Times to “preclude further negotiations along present lines.” 
But a similar apparent impasse had been reached several times before 
within the now nearly three decades of discussion. In this prospective, it is 
better to regard the immediate outcome as a pause in, rather than an end of, 
the English proposal for reunion. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT YOUTH COUNCIL 


HIS Council, which is closely related to the French Reformed Churches, 

has recently received the approval of the Vichy Government. Its state- 
ment of aims includes an extraordinarily flat assertion of internationalism 
as against totalitarian nationalism. Reciting that education is to “give 
young people respect and pride for the tradition of their country, and make 
them understand the promise and challenge of French history and the spe- 
cial vocation of France throughout history”’, it adds: 


This education is also international and teaches the young people to understand and to 
love what is foreign to them, to recognize themselves to be responsible members of the great 
human community in all its families, each of which must contribute by its own specific gifts 
to harmony and peace. As they work in this direction, the Movements in question are reso- 
lutely opposed to everything that might tend to give youth a uniform culture in the service 
of a totalitarian nationalism which would systematically exclude or hate everything foreign 
to the French nation. 


Asserting further that “every Christian is bound to be loyal and obedient 
to the State of which he is a citizen”, the statement again adds: 


The Bible, however, teaches us that obedience to the State is limited as well as motivated 
by obedience to God. The Movements in the Protestant Youth Council teach their members 
that obedience to a human lord can in no case be put before obedience to the sole Lord of 
Heaven and earth. If there is a conflict between the order of the State and the order of God, 
it is preferable for a Christian to suffer anything rather than betray his Lord. Concretely 
this implies the definite rejection of all totalitarian ideologies, which in any case are funda- 
mentally foreign to the F rench tradition. It also demands that youth should be put on its 
guard against any infiltration of these ideologies into a wounded France. 


So long as this charter stands the spirit of ecumenical Christianity will not 
die in France. 


COLLEGE OF PREACHERS’ CHRISTIAN UNITY 
CONFERENCE 


HE second annual Christian Unity Conference held on invitation of the 
authorities of the College of Preachers of the Washington Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral occurred November 17-19, 1941. The Conference 
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was under the sponsorship of the World Council of Churches. Attendance _ 


was limited by the facilities of the College to a small group of scholars, 
denominational and interchurch executives and leaders in ecumenical 
movements. Topics considered in the three-day session included ‘“‘Ecu- 
menicity in the Local Community”; “Planning of a Strategy for Corporate 
Christian Service”; ‘““Ecumenicity and Religious Education”; and “Trends 
Toward Larger Unity Within Co-operative American Christianity.” 

Professor Robert L. Calhoun presented a masterly discussion on the 
topic ‘In What Sense Is There a Common Christian Faith Deeper Than 
Our Divisions?” (This paper will be published in the Spring CHRISTEN- 
pom.) Dr. William Adams Brown discussed ‘‘World Aspects of Ecu- 
menicity.” “A Factual Survey of Recent Progress” was presented by the 
editor of CHRISTENDOM, parts of which appear in the Note and Com- 
ment section of this issue. The leading paper in the session on ‘‘Ecumenical 
Contributions to a Just and Durable Peace”, by Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, also 
appears as an article (p. 13). 


HARTFORD SEMINARY ECUMENICAL SEMINAR 


N CONNECTION with the annual Carew Lectures at the Seminary, an 
ecumenical seminar was conducted in November 1941, the World 
Council of Churches collaborating. Dr. Adolph Keller was both lecturer 
and seminar leader. His lecture topics were: ‘““The Una Sancta in the Bible 
and Church History’; ‘““The Recent World Conferences as Stages of an 
Ecumenical Process”; ‘‘Comparative Study of the Main Problems of the 
World Conferences’; ““Comparative Study of the Ecumenical Messages 
and the Papal Encyclicals’; and ‘“The World Council of Churches and the 
Outlook for the Ecumenical Movement.” Professor Nels F. S. Ferré and 
Dr. Henry Smith Leiper gave supplemental lectures and the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Commission for the Study of Christian Unity held a public session at- 
tended by the seminar group and students of the institution. 


